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THE BEST-BUILT BUCCANEER 


William and John Bessom of Marblehead take their father for a sail 
in their boat, judged the best built in the Boston district. See page 494 
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Boys and Cirls! 
Shoot with this 














Outfit consists of: 
4-ft. Genuine ‘‘Buck-Injun” Bow 
3 Copper-pointed Birch Arrows 
3 3-color Bullseye Targets 











Ho is sport! Just the kind of bow and arrow set that 
a young Hiawatha or Robin Hood would treasure. The 
bow is of selected hickory, gracefully modeled and hand-decorated, 
with hand-rubbed, satin finish. The grip is wound with strong 
colored cord. The arrows are of beautifully grained birch, per- 
fectly feathered and finished, and tipped with copper points. 
With them are included three brilliant targets printed in colors 
on heavy white cardboard. 


Interest in Ancient Sport 
Sweeps the Entire Country 


Wherever society and young people 
gather for play, you will find the long 
bow in everybody’s hands, for the 
ancient sport of Archery has invaded 
America once more. Its fascination 
has captured the winter resorts of 
California and Florida, the summer 
resorts and camps of seashore and 
mountains, while public schools and 


colleges are giving it serious attention. 
Combining the elements of outdoor 
exercise with individual skill, and 
furnishing a genuine thrill to the 
archer, this sport, handed down from 
the days when the bow and arrow 
was the chief weapon of defense and 
the hunt, is now on a rising tide of 
popularity. 


Form an Archery Club 


yo can have a lot of fun organizing an Archery Club in your neigh- 
borhood. First get a new Companion subscription and secure your 
own archery set, as offered below, then the one who gave you the sub- 
scription is eligible as a subscriber to earn an archery set by securing the 
subscription of a friend. In this way several friends may in a short while 
equip themselves with individual sets. Frequent tournaments may be 
held by the club, and prizes awarded the winners. 


Our Offer to Companion Subscribers 


The complete ‘“‘Buck-Injun’’ Archery Set, consisting of 4-ft. bow, 3 
arrows, and 3 targets, boxed in strong individual corrugated container, 
will be given to any Companion subscriber for one new yearly sub- 
scription and 75 cents extra. Or, the Archery Set will be sold for $2.50. 
Also include postage for 3-lb. package shipped from Sidney, Ohio. 


Be the First in “Your Crowd’’ to Get This Set 
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BRUISES 
The Companions Medical Article 


A BRUISE or contusion is an injury re- 
sulting from a blow with a blunt instru- 
ment or from a squeeze in which many of 
the minute blood vessels are ruptured while 
the skin remains unbroken. The damage 
done may run all the way from the breaking 
of a few blood vessels in or just under the 
skin to extensive disintegration of masses of 
muscle and the rupture of large arteries or 
veins. So long as the skin is unbroken and 
the underlying bones or abdominal organs 
are not injured, recovery from even severe 
bruises is the rule, though the healing 
process may take a very long time in bad 
cases or in people with weak reparative 
powers. 
It is a more serious matter if a bone is 
injured, even if not broken, for inflamma- 
tion may follow that may require weeks for 
recovery or may leave a permanent thicken- 
ing. When one of the abdominal organs is 
contused or ruptured, the situation is very 
grave, and recovery is a question of which 
organ is injured and how much damage is 
done. 
The signs of a bruise are pain, swelling 
and discoloration of the skin—a “‘black and 
blue” mark. The extent of the latter will 
vary with the severity of the blow and the 
friability of the sufferer’s blood vessels. 
Some people will have a black and blue spot 
from a blow so slight that they cannot even 
remember when they got it, while others 
may receive quite severe knocks without 
any resulting discoloration. 
In treating an ordinary bruise the main 
objects are to relieve pain and to keep the 
swelling and discoloration down as far as 
— The pain is best relieved by heat, 
ut the applications must be exceedingly 
hot, or they will simply favor the bleeding 
and so increase the swelling. If the pain is 
not severe, it is better to make cold appli- 
cations by means of a rubber: bottle filled 
with ice water, or cloths wet with ice water, 
thus causing the small vessels just under the 
skin to contract and prevent the escape of 
blood. These cold applications need not be 
continued for more than a few hours or a 
day at most, depending on the extent of the 
bruise, and may be followed by cooling lo- 
tions, such as fluid extract of witch hazel. 
In the application of heat, poultices must 
be avoided and only dry heat, by a hot- 
water bottle or an electric-light bulb, used. 
Tincture of arnica was once a popular 
remedy for bruises, but it should be used 
with great caution, for it may excite a very 
troublesome inflammation of the skin. 


PEN DRAWINGS FROM 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


Dip he wig ge a photograph into a pen 
drawing is an interesting experiment 
that you will find easy to perform. If you are 
clever with a pen, you can produce very at- 
tractive results that will possess the snap 
and informal quality of a good free-hand 
sketch. Photographs thus treated are some- 
times used in making what are known as 
“line cuts,’ more especially for newspapers, 
which need to have work turned out as 
rapidly as possible. Besides their employ- 
ment for this purpose, pen drawings pro- 
duced in this manner may be utilized in the 
making of novel greeting cards, postcards 
and place cards and in various other ways. 
Incidentally, a snapshot that is too poor in 
technical quality to be acceptable as a 
hotograph can be utilized as a foundation 
or a good pen drawing, thus enabling you to 
have something to show from what other- 
wise would be accounted a lost exposure. 

A print upon smooth-mat-surface bromide 
or developing paper furnishes a good founda- 
tion. The image should ee be some- 
what flat and gray in character, showing 
details in the lighter parts but without 
strong blacks in the shadows. This allows 
one to note easily the effect of the pen lines 
as they are drawn and also saves time after- 
ward when the photographic image is being 
bleached out. 

The kind of print mentioned, it may 
be said, is easily produced by using a 
“soft” grade of developing paper and a de- 
veloper of about one half the usual strength. 
Owing to the treatment later required, it is 
not essential to give the print a thorough 
washing after fixing. Rinsing in several 
changes of water is sufficient before drying. 

Before starting on the pen work fasten the 
print to a smooth board to keep it flat. 

















Waterproof drawing ink, which is obtainable 


MISCELLANY 


from any dealer in artists’ or draughtmen’s 
materials, and a fine pointed steel pen are 
the drawing materials required. 

Consider first of all the most important 
lines and parts of the image and indicate 
these by firm strokes of the pen. Afterward 
you may ink in more detail as your judgment 
dictates, though it is best to avoid an ex- 
cessive amount, since much of the effective- 
ness of a pen sketch lies in boldness of 
handling and general simplicity. 

When the line work appears complete, set 
the print aside until the ink is perfectly dry. 
Drying takes a little longer time than usual 
because of the gelatine-coated surface of the 
print. An hour is quite long enough, how- 
ever. 

The next step is to immerse the print in 
the following bleacher, which must be mixed 
immediately before using: 


MMABE sin onikaisoceceseeene 2 ounces 
BEINN 69 ar0i 5. Siais.5i 5) nyo niae's.0'% 3 drams 
Potassium ferricyanide.... 20 grains 


Be sure to employ the ferricyanide, some- 
times called “red prussiate of potash,” 
rather than the yellow variety named ferro- 
cyanide. In this bath the photographic 
image will quickly disappear, leaving only 
the pen lines visible. 

When this stage has been reached, remove 
the print to a tray of water and wash it in 
six to eight changes before hanging it up to 
dry. Avoid rubbing the surface of the wet 
print, as the action of the bleacher and of the 
washing water sometimes softens the ink 
temporarily. Should the pen work look in- 
complete after the photographic image is 
removed, the drawing may be worked up 
until the effect is satisfactory. 

An ordinary “blue print” can be used as a 
foundation, instead of one upon bromide 

per. When a blue print is employed the 
image may be removed by immersing the 
print in a strong solution of carbonate of 
soda (‘‘washing soda”) or ordinary house- 
hold ammonia, as preferred, the exact 
strength being unimportant. 


‘WHAT IS YOUR SCORE? 


1. What is the difference between con- 
tagion and infection? 
2. Who wrote “The Lady of the Lake’? 
3. How did Joshua cause the walls of 
Jericho to fall down? 
4, What is the origin of the words 
“Kaiser” and ‘Czar’? 
5. Who is Doctor Grenfell? 
6. Is coal a mineral? 
7. What state was called “the dark and 
bloody ground”? 
8. at have these in common: Cheddar, 
Roquefort, Gruyére, Edam, Brie? 
9. What European country was formerly 
called Muscovy? 
10. What is the oldest humorous weekly 
in the world? 
11. What is the capital of Denmark? 
12. Are there more men or women in 
the United States? 
13. What is coral? 
14. What is the shortest verse in the 
Bible? 
15. Who founded the Mormon Church? 
16. What two seas does the Suez Canal 
connect? 
17. What city in Italy is famous for its 
manufacture of glass? 
18. Who said, “There never was a good 
war or a bad peace’? 
19. What is an albino? 
20. Name the four most populous states 
in the United States. 
(Answers to these questions are on page 497.) 


HIS IMPULSE 


THE following true incident was told to 
a friend of The Companion not long ago 
by a woman of the Quaker faith. 

A Quaker was once passing a Quaker meet- 
inghouse in the country when suddenly he 
felt an impulse to go in and preach, although 
there was no audience. He acted according 
to his impulse, preached a short sermon and 
then left the building. 

Some years after, while in London, he was 
accosted by a man who said to him, “Sir, you 
saved my life.” : 

Astonished at such a remark, he said, 
“What do you mean? I do not know you.” 

“Well,” said the man, “I was passing 4 
certain meetinghouse one day and, hearing a 
voice, I listened outside the window.” And 
then he added in a low voice, ‘‘I was an ex- 
convict and in despair, but your words sav 
me. 
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The cow cachalot was interrupted by a swooping band of shadows. It was a band of small ‘‘killers,’’ those fi 


full tropic moon still hung like a 

burnished coin in the empty immen- 

sity of the sky. The big southern stars 
were paling, and faint mists began to lift 
above the long purple swells of the sea, 
tinted like mother of pearl in the milky 
luminance. The mid-December heat was on, 
and the warm surface waters shone by night 
like molten silver with the teeming of untold 
billions of tiny phosphor animalcules, whose 
witch-fire makes up much of the glamour and 
mystery of the southern seas. Now, with the 
approach of dawn, their activity reached its 
highest height, for with the day they were 
quiescent like all moon things. 

Without herald the flaming disc of the sun 
poked above the heaving horizon, changing 
from dull red to flame-white all in a minute. 

For atime the vast indolent expanse of the 
sea remained deserted. No land was in sight ; 
nothing moved to break the immutable 
peace and remoteness of sea and empty sky. 
But presently far to the north a sudden 
geyser of white water jetted twenty feet in 
air and fell back, while across the waters 
sounded a booming crash that echoed like a 
water hammer. Soon there came in sight a 
Strange shape wallowing along contentedly 
through the broad lune-green swells. It 
looked at a distance like a submerged bal- 
loon, or a small island. It was a cow cacha- 
lot, or sperm whale, and by her side swam a 
two-months-old calf, hugging close to her 
vast flank as if apprehensive of unknown 
perils in this alien sea. From time to time the 
mother would pause and half turn to nuzzle 
the youngling gently with her enormous 
rounded snout to assure herself that all was 
well with him, for the whale tribe are not 
cold-blooded, but true mammals, and the 
Most assiduous of parents. 

Thirty feet long the young cow cachalot 
was, and yet she was small compared with 
the average members of her clan. But every 
inch of her was in fighting trim, hard as steel, 
and unhandicapped by blubber. Of all the 
monsters of the sea there were none to whom 


Tite dawn was close at hand, the 


and are the terror of the seas. With a sudden rush they darted to the attack 


Jackal of 


the Deep 


‘By PAUL ANNIXTER 


Illustrated by Jacos Bates ABBOTT 


she would give ground, for the sperm whale 
when roused is the fiercest and most in- 
domitable of living things. Though slow to 
fire, the temper of the cachalot, once ignited 
in combat, is the most furious in all the deep. 

Three months before, in the chill Atlantic 
currents off Newfoundland, the she cachalot 
had been seized with one of the strange 
wandering fevers that often attack her clan. 
Abruptly leaving a vast school of her kind, 
she had answered the call, which had drawn 
her south, and ever southward, toward new 
and warmer waters. Six thousand miles and 
more down the world’s bulge she had come, 
stopping only at intervals for a day or two 
when happening to contact a number of her 
itinerant tribe. 

About mid-forenoon this day the mysteri- 
ous urge that had been driving her onward 
through nearly ninety tireless days came 
abruptly to an end, as inexplicably as it had 
started. Four miles off the shores of Thurs- 
day Island, it came home to her softly that 
her driving restlessness had left her, and here 
for a time she elected to remain. There were 
few of her kind to be found in these languid 
waters; the lower depths, she knew, teemed 
with all manner of hunting, easy prey for 
one who belonged to the hugest and speed- 
iest clan of the sea. But there were some 
dwellers in these strange new waters of which 
the cachalot had yet to learn to her peril. 

For a time mother and son floated lazily 
on the warm surface of the smiling noonday 
sea, apparently basking in thoughtless con- 
tent. But the fierce little eyes of the mother 
were constantly probing the beryl-colored 
depths beneath for any chance meal that 
might come within her range. The submarine 


life in these mild waters was like a colorful 
pageant compared with that in the dull 
northern sea she had left. 

Jutting out from the island some ten 
fathoms below the surface, ran a coral reef, 
a living wall rising up from the sea bottom, 
built through a million of years by genera- 
tions of coral animals. Cream, vermilion and 
dull gold, it shone through the clear water. 

But the cow cachalot, having no imagina- 
tion, was not interested in the kaleidoscopic 
beauties of the reef, and the fish she saw 
beneath her were too small a fry to merit her 
pursuit. One tiny fish, however, floating 
insinuatingly near to look the newcomers 
over, irritated the leviathan to the point of 
combustion. The inquisitive one was a 
chubby, flat-bodied fish no more than two 
feet long, with impudent moon eyes, and he 
looked untrustworthy, to say the least. His 
sides were marked with bright transverse 
bands of blue and gold, which camouflaged 
his passage through the sunshot water to a 
remarkable degree. He went by the name of 
the pilot fish in those waters, an innocent 
name for the trade he plied, for he was the 
jackal of the sea and was quite lacking in 
character, even for a fish. As the huge 
cachalot turned on him with a lunge, he 
disappeared into the depths in two incredible 
darts. The monster, in dignity, refrained 
from pursuit. 


PRESENTLY, however, a long shadowy 
form, pale gray and dappled with green, 
came shooting along at amazing speed some 
twelve fathoms below her, with the undulat- 
ing movement of a snake. Here was game to 
pique her stupendous appetite. Instantly she 
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erce dolphin-whales that hunt in packs like wolves 


turned over, and with no sound save the low 
sucking of closing waters dived with the 
speed of a torpedo released from its tube. 
What she had glimpsed was an oar fish, one 
of the strangest dwellers of the deep. His 
eighteen-foot body appeared boneless as an 
eel’s, and he propelled himself by means of 
two long ventral fins shaped like a ship’s oars, 
from which he derived his name. His speed, 
already stupendous, seemed to redouble at 
sight of the swooping shadow of the cacha- 
lot. But it availed him not against the rush 
of the great cow, one of the fastest sprinters 
in all the sea. Within a hundred yards she 
overhauled her quarry with a rush, or rather 
engulfed it in her cavernous saw-toothed 
jaws. 

As she was snapping over this luscious 
meal, she was interrupted by a swooping 
band of shadows that descended upon her 
like a flock of crows. They were a band of 
small ‘‘killers,’’ those fierce dolphin-whales 
that hunt in packs like wolves and are the 
terror of the seas. Five in number, they had 
been hot in pursuit of the oar fish, following 
along the water currents left by the big 
fish’s passing, plainly marked as a trail to 
their acute senses. Perhaps, also, they had 
been led by a taint in the water. Their little 
eyes glowed with a fierce, voracious light, 
and on the back of each a sinister dark dorsal 
fin was upraised, the black flag of the true 
pirate, for all killers are pirates. 

At sight of the huge stranger from the 
north, however, they back-watered on the 
instant, then with a sudden rush they 
darted to the attack, meant to over- 
whelm. But never before had it been their 
lot to do battle with a cachalot whale. 
Wolves of the sea though they were, their 
ferocity was daunted, their morale com- 
pletely broken, in the space of a minute by 
the cow cachalot’s furious tactics. Straight in 
among them she rushed, darting, doubling, 
her huge double-edged teeth working like 
mowers. It was ferocity, not courage, that 
was the keynote of these twelve-foot killers, 
and with the death of the first of their num- 
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ber the band turned tail and fled, leaving 
the furious cow to retrieve her unfinished 
meal, 


W HEN she rose to the surface again, 
leaving the more negligible fragments 
of her banquet to sink for the benefit of the 
many scavenger fish of the depths, her vast 
appetite was still not wholly appeased, for 
sea dwellers are driven by a hunger that no 
earth creature ever knows. So as the after- 
noon progressed she still cast a keen eye 
downward, where the fierce sun penetrated 
the water to an amazing depth. Far, far 
down in the greenish obscurity a pallid, 
trailing form went sidling across her range of 
vision about mid-afternoon. And once more 
the cachalot dived. 

What she had seen this time was a devil- 
fish, which had ventured up from the rock 
grottos at the sea bottom wherein he dwelt, 
doubtless on a hunting foray. But he was 
much farther down than the cachalot had 
judged. In fact, what she had mistaken for a 
large eight-armed squid, such as she was in 
the habit of hunting, was one of the giant 
devilfish of the tropic seas, which live in the 
uttermost abysses at the ocean floor, three 
miles deep, and rarely, if ever, come to the 
surface. 

This one was a giant of his kind. His 
mighty tentacles were as big around as 
flagpoles, each of them twenty-five feet 
long. They sprouted like the stalks of a 
turnip from a bleached and bulbous body 
fully as large as that of the cachalot, and 
shaped like a Zeppelin. The center of this 
grisly mass was a gaping, senile-looking 
mouth with an overhanging, parrot-like 
beak, on either side of which glared two 
lidless eyes of awful and appalling blackness, 
big around as wash-tubs. 

At sight of the whale swooping like a 
bullet upon him, this livid horror sank 
plummet-like into the depths from which 
he had come. Though bulking far larger than 
the cachalot, the great devilfish was not one 
to attack any creature too large to be en- 
gulfed in his insatiable maw. His snake- 
like arms gathered into a cluster and trailing 
out behind him, his body elongated, he shot 
downward in a series of horrid lunges. His 
progress was the hideous progress of his 
unique kind, and he achieved it by suck- 
ing in great volumes of water in the 
propulsion sack beneath his tentacles and 
spewing it forth behind him, blowing himself 
along by the sheer power of his obscene 
spitting. 

Undaunted by the size of the monster, the 
grimmest, most fearsome of all the forms 
that live in the sea or upon the dry earth, the 
cachalot shot downward in pursuit. 

Four hundred and fifty fathoms, and the 
pressure became great enough to have 
crushed in the hull of a stout ship. The whale 
taxed all the strength of her mighty flippers 
to forge down through the growing density. 
The strain told on her, but her huge cylin- 
drical body was solid as reinforced concrete 
and built in an egg-shaped design for just 
such a purpose, its vital parts, the brain and 
the little eyes, set deep in protecting bone, 
and surrounded by cushioning juices. As for 
the devilfish, he sped onward wholly un- 
deterred. He was one of the four or five living 
forms built to withstand the crushing weight 
of the uttermost depths. The whole of his 
bloodless bulk had the hardness of seasoned 
gutta-percha, and his white-rimmed eyes 
were made to see in the lightless gulfs 
below. 

Just before she reached the six-hundred- 
fathom level beyond which no mammal may 
pass and live, the cachalot succeeded in 
closing with her foe. Her traplike jaws 
closed on one of the flowing streamers, five 
feet from its tip and held with bulldog 
tenacity. 

Two tentacles, covered with round suck- 
ing discs, studded with black curved claws, 
wound simultaneously around the cachalot’s 
head in an attempt to crush shut her snap- 
ping jaws. Almost he succeeded; only the 
amazing agility of the cachalot saved her. 
Revolving her body like an auger, and work- 
ing her jaws like saw-edged shears, she was 
able to lop off another portion of an arm 
beforethe fatal double coil could beachieved, 
the hold that could constrict beyond her 
power to break. But wherever the death-pale 
streamers clutched at her sleek body, the 
blood sprang, dyeing the water red, while the 
pallid blood of the devilfish filled the whole 
vicinity with the sickly reek of musk. 

Tentacle after tentacle, as if with an in- 
telligence of its own, clutched at the cachalot 
from all angles, seeking to overwhelm her, 
while the monster's eyes flamed like black 
pools of hate. 


Far above, in the sparkling pristine sun- 
light that masked so perfectly the terrors 
of the depths, the cachalot calf swam nerv- 
ously about over the spot where his mother 
had disappeared. An interminable time 
seemed to have passed since she dived from 
sight; the immensity of the empty sea was 
beginning to tell on the little one’s nerves, 
and he seemed fully aware of the peril that 
beset his mother. Ordinarily she was quite 
capable of remaining an hour and a half 
beneath the surface. Now but a half hour had 
passed, but the grisly fragments of the battle 
that floated up to the surface from time to 
time apprised the calf of what was taking 
place below. But not to such a degree that he 
failed to snap hungrily at the floating scraps 
about him. 





Presently the gray monster was seen sliding 

in the wake of his strange little convoy— 

the jackal of the deep—towards the young 
whale 


As he fed and swam about there drifted on 
the scene the same small striped fish of the 
morning. He was about his dark business, 
which included a close-up view of the cacha- 
lot calf, and he made bold the while to 
snatch mouthfuls of the youngster’s feast. 
But the calf would have none of this. With 
baby fury he rushed the intruder and drove 
him once more to the depths—a true son of 
his mother. 

Had he but known something of the ways 
of Romero, the pilot fish, how gladly would 
he have let the tiny scavenger feed his fill 
undisturbed. Yes, at any time of day or 
night. But now the thing was done. The 
pilot fish was speeding in toward the reef, 
to find the grim master for whom he worked. 
He was the bearer of great tidings, of the 
mighty battle in the depths and the cachalot 
calf left all alone. 


HE was not long gone. In a curve of the 
outer reef, where the island shore fell 
away to plumbless depths, a huge gray sinister 
shape lazed in a sheltered cavern amid the 
rocks, nose pointing out to sea like a dirigible 
at its moorings. It was a great, slate-gray 
thirty-five-foot shark, ill-tempered, pig-eyed 
and half blind. He was one of the species 
dubbed, through many a shuddery expe- 
rience, “gray nurse’ by men of the islands, 
and he had been acknowledged master of 
these surface waters for a thirty-mile radius 
for more years than any sea folk could recall. 
He was a lone shark, which, by the way, 
implies that he was a misanthropist as well as 
a cannibal. Others of his kind that had in- 
habited these waters, he had either eaten or 
driven away. 

Presently as he lazed and basked, his near- 
sighted eyes made out a tiny fish moving 
back and forth in the cavern opening. It 
was Romero, the pilot fish, none other. 
Well the master knew this inquisitive fellow, 
who saw more than all the other dwellers of 
the depths, and was forever nosing into 
affairs that did not concern him. These two 
were familiar, too familiar, in many ways. 
Something must be afoot or afin that be- 
hooved the master to look into. He moved 
slowly out into the open. 

What sort of communication passed be- 
tween the two can only be conjectured, but 
presently the gray monster was seen sliding 
away in the wake of his strange little convoy. 
How this cheeky fish dared swim with im- 
punity but a few feet above the hammer-like 
snout of this devil of the deep is a point you 
may question. The only answer is that there 
is socialism of a sort throughout all nature. 


The pilot fish has followed the shark for ages 
on the chance of left-over scraps from the 
monster’s killings, and from this the wily 
fellow doubtless has learned in time to scout 
out possible game for the grim preyer. Not 
that the shark was ever in need of his offi- 
cious interference; but the pilot fish has 
made the codperation unavoidable. He was 
no fit game for a shark at best, you see; a 
mere toothful, so to - og 

About this time the battle of the cow 
cachalot in the depths had come to an 
end. For over forty-five minutes she had 
been locked in desperate conflict, exerting all 
her mighty strength. Her great heart was 
pounding to the bursting point, and she had 
called upon her last resort, the mysterious 
store of oxidized blood whales carry in the 
dorsal arteries along their spines, long before 
the tide of battle finally turned. The devil- 
fish never knew how near he had been to 
victory, and never would he have known. 
The cachalot would have gone on grimly to 
the death before giving in, for, once the 
battle madness was on her, life meant no 
more to her than did the ooze of the sea 
bottom. 

All at once, when it seemed she could 
stand the strain on her lungs not a moment 
longer, the deathly grip of the enemy had 
suddenly relaxed, and in an instant the 
devilfish, or what was left of him, was 
lunging away in ot tigge flight. His nerve 
was completely broken, and as he fled he 
squirted forth from a gland beneath his 
tentacles a jet of inky fluid which colored the 
water round about like a black smoke-screen, 
veiling his flight. It was his flag of defeat, the 
last resort of the devilfish clan. Should he 
survive his terrible wounds he would in 
future years search well the upper waters 
with his dreadful eyes for any form that 
resembled a black, blunt-nosed torpedo, and 
give it a wide berth. 

The cachalot, too, was of the opinion that 
“enough is plenty’”’ and made no move to 
pursue him. Her lungs close to breaking, for 
she could no longer breathe in water, fish- 
fashion, having no oxygen left with which to 
aérate it, she shot like a bullet toward the 
surface, propelled by all the pressure of the 
depths and the power of her vast flukes. Her 
speed was such that her body shot clear into 
the sun-lit air and fell back to the surface 
with a resounding splash. Thereafter for two 
or three minutes she lay heaving and ex- 
hausted, drawing in vast quantities of the 
blessed, life-giving air, while her calf came 
nosing about her filled with concern. 

And then it was that the sword which 
hangs low over all the dwellers of the deep 
descended once more upon the she cachalot, 
catching her before she had nearly recovered 
her powers. Out from the reef came swim- 
ming the dimunutive striped pilot fish, 
straight toward the basking place of the two 
whales. And behind him, looming dimly 
through the translucent water, appeared the 
fearsome gun-metal bulk of the man-eater. 

Ten rods away, the pilot fish, the cause of 
this meeting, swerved and went sidling away 
from the danger area, there to hang about in 
the offing like the true carpetbagger he was, 
awaiting whatever derelict feeding the tide 
of battle left adrift. For another battle, and a 
mighty one, hung now in the balance, as the 
= fish well knew, and it mattered not to 

im which way it turned. Rich feeding would 
surely be forthcoming. 

The shark, as has been said, was dull of 
sight. His eye fell first on the cachalot calf. 
With a fierce rush he bore down upon the 
youngster, but even as he turned over to 
bring his ugly undershot jaws into play a 
great shadow bulked suddenly between him 
and his prey. In sheer astonishment the tiger 
of the deep swept aside in a great arc and 
turned right side up to stare. Not till then 
was he aware of the cachalot cow’s existence, 
for the pilot fish, you may be sure, had 
neglected to mention her. 

For a few tense seconds the two monsters 
hung motionless, surveying each other 
through five rods of water, their baleful 
eyes loaded with sudden hate and death. 
Each saw in the other a deadly foe, from 
whom no quarter could be expected, but in 
neither was there an instant’s indecision. 
There might well have been had they known 
each other better, however. 

The shark’s ugly mouth, a sneering gash 
under his head, revealed rows of cruel 
teeth, ready to rend the whale’s bulk to 
ribbons. He had fought many battles before, 
and usually he picked his adversaries with 
care. Never before had he faced such a 
powerful foe. As a man measures life and 
death, he was incapable of measuring it. 
But his instinct—that intuitive natural 
wisdom which keeps all the creatures of the 


world alive—told him that this was a battle 
to be feared.. Motionless as a dead thing he 
waited, but every sinew in his powerful bulk 
was tense and alive, waiting for the moment 
to strike. 

This monster’s life had been a long history 
of evil deeds. Smaller fish he had devoured 
by the hundreds, and his shadow was a 
signal of doom in all his comings and goings. 

ore than once unfortunate sailors had 
come to destruction in that baleful mouth, 
which twisted under them in the open sea 
and snatched them below. 


‘He cow cachalot was fully aware that the 
moment she had most dreaded through 
life was upon her at last; here was the real 
enemy,—the grimmest pirate of the upper- 
waters,—and he must be faced at once, in 
spite of wounds and exhaustion. In the deep 
there is neither rule nor ruth of combat; the 
fittest alone survive, the weakest perish, and 
that is all there is to it. 

Huge though he was, five feet longer than 
the cachalot herself, the shark was in a 
degree appalled at the suddenness of her 
appearance and the savagery of her rush, 
Turning-on his side, he avoided a head-on 
clash. Keeled half over, his triangular many- 
toothed jaws agape, he lunged downward 
directly beneath the whale, gashing her 
flank in passing, and ripping away a huge 
mouthful of hide and fat. Simultaneously 
the cachalot tore away a mass of flesh from 
the enemy’s livid-white belly. But the 
wounds were scarce felt by either in the 
fury of the moment. - 

The struggle that then ensued was, so far 
as human eyes could have followed, like a 
maelstrom churning the face of the sea—but 
it was a hattle royal such as those waters 
were not likely to see again in many a year. 
Fighting jaws that gleamed white as bone 
slashed and snapped; the water was flung 
yards high, and turned slowly from green to 
dull red from their bleeding wounds. Agile as 
any fish for all their size, the two were even 
swifter, and fought with a deadly craft, like 
skilled boxers, breathless, soundless, except 
when they lunged to the surface in their 
feintings. The soft green of the sea surface 
that had all day lain empty and languid be- 
came terror-ridden with whipping bodies 
and malevolent eyes that gleamed like 
penne. Each was fearful of the locked 

old that would spell death for one of the 
pair, yet keen for that final grip once the 
right moment arrived. 

Locked finally together, the two bodies 
shot downward into the dark depths where 
only the faintest daylight filtered, spinning 
like twin propellers. Exhausted as she was 
and outclassed as to weight, the cachalot yet 
had this advantage in the combat. Hers was 
the greater intelligence; also, she did not 
need to turn over as did the shark to bring 
her jaws into v: But her initial fury drove 
her beyond all prudence. Like the ripping of 
monstrous shears the teeth of the gray nurse 
tore for a third time at her ex belly, 
before she was able to seize her chance. 
Doubling violently before the shark’s teeth 
tore loose, she caught the base of the mon- 
ster’s tail in her immense jaws, and there she 
held with all the tenacity of her fighting 





A giant of his kind. His mighty ten- 
tacles were as big around as flagpoles, 
each of them twenty-five feet long 


nature, cutting in and in with her keen- 
edged jaws. 

Thereafter, so far as anything like a duel 
was concerned, the battle was ended. For 
twenty minutes more there was a mighty 
lashing. The shark dived fifty fathoms and 
lunged to the surface again. He twisted and 
snapped, but in vain, for the cachalot had 

me but an extension of himself and his 
very efforts but aided her agility to elude 
him, while her own jaws worked relentlessly 
and unceasing. At last they met in the 
pirate’s spine—and that spelled the end, for 
the shark, now minus a rudder, was shorn 0 
strength and speed. Well he knew it, for 
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when the cachalot’s jaws relaxed, he made no 
attempt to renew the fray, but went plough- 
ing cumbrously and with awkward flounder- 
ings toward the safety of the reef. Once more 
it was the fiery courage which alone has made 
the cunmaek ied rulers of all the earth that 
had won for the she cachalot over the cold- 
blooded ferocity of fish-like things. For a 
hundred yards or more the great cow 
pursued him, but she was not of the petty 
breed that hectors a beaten opponent long. 
Quickly she left off and swam slowly back 
to snuggle and quiet her excited calf. 

The shark’s trail of blood, twisted into long 
curves by the incessant small currents of the 
deep water, marked his uncertain and pain- 
ful progress. His only thought now was to 
remove himself at once from the presence of 
his undaunted adversary. Perhaps as he 
swam he thought of the tiny pilot fish which 


ball field would be a fine site for a 

Duck Farm & Lunch; and this after- 

noon, while skimming through Plutarch 
for tomorrow’s class, I found these interest- 
ing words. 

“What,” asks Plutarch, “is bigger than 
an elephant? But this also is become 
man’s plaything and a spectacle'at public 
solemnities, where it learns to skip and 
dance.’ 

Well, that reminds me. 

Among our public solemnities at Middle- 
town Academy are weekly lectures by dis- 
tinguished men on topics of broad cultural 
importance (I quote the school catalogue). 
Among these men last fall was the Hon. 
Cyrus M. Tallow, a man noteworthy for 
kindness to dumb animals. 

I do not know what the letter ‘‘M’’ stands 
for, but I am sure that his school friends 
called him Mutton, for he was by far the 
fattest lecturer who ever gladdened our eyes. 
But he was jolly as well as fat, and we es- 
teemed him at first sight and listened with 
great attention while he described the blood- 
curdling cruelties practiced upon the cab 
horses of old, saying that it is a mercy the 
taxicab has replaced them, because a car has 
no nervous system and cannot feel, no matter 
how much you abuse it. 

Moreover, Mr. Tallow brought movie 
films, and these were highly interesting, 
although sad, for they showed what happens 
to dogs, cats, canaries, and other friends in 
feathers and fur when their owners forget 
to give them water to drink, or torture 
them in other unthinking ways. The most 
exciting picture of all showed the attempted 
shooting of a dog by a policeman, who first 
natrowly missed shooting a baby in its 
baby-carriage and then fractured several 
ay store windows. And then it was 
ound that the poor dog was not mad at all, 
but only crazed by thirst. 

We all applauded this picture heartily; 
and another one, showing how poor cab 
horses used to be whipped and starved, was 
pretty nearly as interesting to one and all of 
us. I was reporting this lecture for our school 
newspaper, the Thumb Tack, although I, 
myself, was editor-in-chief ; for the reporters, 
that term, were so dense that they wouldn’t 
have noticed the battle of Waterloo if it had 
been fought in their own back yards. By 
virtue of the art of shorthand, which I 
learned at business college before getting 
my scholarship at Middletown, I tran- 
scribed Mr. Tallow’s speech. His peroration 
was in these eloquent words: 

“Boys all, it is both our privilege and our 
sacred duty to rescue animals from all forms 
of cruelty. I do not ask merely for your 
money, but for your hearts. I trust that you 
will not only contribute in cash to this great 
work but will also personally save your 
dumb friends from pain.” 

I have a great many dumb friends right 
here at school, and I would say that my 
roommate, Bill King, is the dumbest of the 
lot. So in our room at the dormitory, after 
the lecture, I offered to save him from pain 
in Barker Johnson’s class next day by re- 
viewing his trig for him. He wassurprised and 
not too well pleased when I gave him my 
reason; he said that the words “dumb 
friends” applied to quadrupeds, and possibly 
to birds also. But I felt that a baseball catch- 
er must be just as dumb as they are, or he 
would learn to play the outfield and enjoy 
the game without effort; so we had a little 
argument. Sparrow Doon, who was loafing 
as usual in our best chair, asked us to tell 
him some of the cruelest things we had ever 
heard of. So we discussed bear-baiting and 
dog-fighting and some of the other old- 
fashioned sports; and then, coming back to 


Is raining today, and our school base- 


had led him into the unequal combat, certain 
that whatever happened there would be food 
forthcoming. But more likely his only in- 
stinct was to reach a haven, a place where 
he could rest undisturbed and recover his 
wasted strength with that amazing facility 
possessed by the dwellers in deep waters. 
In the dark cavernous reaches-of the reef he 
would be free from molestation, protected 
from petty intruders by his still overwhelm- 
ing size, and able to maintain life by feeding 
on whatever small fry happened along. In a 
few weeks, if all went well, he would again be 
able to take up his predatory existence, but 
for the present he was through with fighting. 


UT there remained still one more trial to 
test the mother whale’s irritable temper 
that day. Round about her as she rested the 
blood-stained waters became suddenly alive 


with darting schools of fish, voracious little 
scavengers of the depths whose trade it was 
to watch for strife and tragedy. Their acute 
and marvelous senses had been drawn from 
afar by the battle and the taint of blood, and 
they were swarming up to fatten on the 
spoils. Perhaps they deemed the cachalot 
dead or dying, for some bold spirits actually 
rose to tweak and tug at her bleeding flanks 
with hungry jaws. That was too much. 
Once more, and for a third time, the cacha- 
lot’s little eyes combusted. Thrusting her 
calf aside, she sprang from rest to full speed 
in an instant. Then back and forth through 
the gleaming schools of the tormentors she 
darted, her cavern mouth sucking them.in 
by the barrelful. Some of them she swal- 
lowed, others she spewed forth and left 
dying and mangled on the surface. 

Among these latter, as the horde of 


Nice Nellie 
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modern times, we told Sparrow how the 
checkrein was put on horses. 

“It’s like this,’’ said Bill, grasping the 
unwelcome Sparrow by the neck. “I take 
a towel, to represent a bit, and I force the 
towel deeply into your mouth—so! ‘Now I 
pass the ends under your armpits, and tie 
them in this manner, hard, behind your 
back. I now tie your hands in front of you 
with this bootlace, and you will snort and 
spume just as did the wretched horses under 
similar treatment.” 

And indeed Sparrow snorted and spumed 
most curiously, saying things only partly 
muffled by the gag in his mouth: 

“We now assume that you are a balky 
horse,”’ added Bill, taking a red-hot poker 
out of the grate and advancing in a way that 


and other breakfast foods, purchased from 
the academy cook. It was found that the 
horse hugely enjoyed these extra rations, 
although their nutritive effect upon him was 
only slowly observable by the naked eye, 
and their cost was considerable. But the 
purchase of these foodstuffs was a mere 
bag of shells to the boy I am talking about, 
Mike Burglar, as we called him. Mike was 
not merely the richest boy in school, but 
also, with few exceptions, the richest boy in 
the world. We did not hold his wealth against 
him, or despise him on account of it. In fact, 
we always agreed with Doctor Dupee on 
this subject when he said that money is only 
a tool. It merely confers on its lucky posses- 
sor all kinds of rare opportunities for doing 
good in the world. 


scavengers was put to route, one tiny fish 
with a golden transverse band, lay bitten 
quite in two, flapping its life away—all that 
was left of Romero, the pilot fish, Judas of 
the deep. 

Presently the face of the sea grew quiet 
again. The tainted waters cleared, and the 
cachalot and her calf floated lazily on the sur- 
face as the afternoon waned. When the 
little one had nursed and the mother had 
regained her powers to a degree, the pain of 
her wounds, which were many and grievous, 
seemed miraculously assuaged by a sense of 
boundless content. For in this wide sea, she 
knew, there remained now no single enemy to 
whom she need give a thought. The worst 
had been met and conquered. 


NEXT WEEK: “For Love or Money?’ A 
new story of college life by Jonathan Brooks. 


bill, will squander it in thoughtless and often 
pernicious ways. This was certainly the case 
with the little Gaekwar of Laroda, in India, 
when we had him at school. We called him 
“the Gaek,” and he lasted only a short time; 
but his short school life was a merry one, for 
his father, the old Gaek, sent him from 
India the ample sum of $15,000 for pocket 
money. Being of the blood royal in India, 
the young Gaek was of course accustomed 
to expensive ways of doing things; but these 
ways proved so hostile to the traditions of 
Middletown that he had to be quietly re- 
moved from our midst and sent to a tutoring 
school in New Haven, Conn., near Yale 
College, where he was eventually to go. 
Mike was no Gaek. No, he was the most 
level-headed boy you ever met; a very mod- 
est, soft-spoken little fellow, who used his 
vast wealth sensibly. Yet he saved his 
money, too, and I was amazed to hear from 
his roommate, one time, that he usually had 
more than a hundred dollars in his purse. 
He was generous enough at the “pie house,”’ 
perhaps treating the fellows a little bit more 
than they treated him. Most of us were not 
rich chaps, as you probably know. I, for 





Nellie rushed forward, even before Bill King’s foot met the ball. This awful spectacle stopped our cheering, and we 
sat aghast! 


boded Sparrow no good. But Sparrow fled 
out of the door, checkreined though he was, 
and so gave me a quiet hour to tutor Bill in 
his trig. 

“Pretty good for a catcher!” I said. “Why 
can’t you show equal brains in baseball, and 
let them make a right fielder out of you?” 

Flattered although he was, Bill kept 
thinking of new tortures for Sparrow; and 
it became the fashion to demonstrate upon 
Sparrow’s body some of the more horrible 
things that are done to animals. This story, 
however, is not about Bill and his habits of 
thought. It is about a boy who took Mr. 
Tallow’s lecture in a far better spirit, not 
only rescuing stray cats and dogs, but also 
feeding up the dejected and skinny horse 
which drew the wagon of the Middletown 
Underselling Cash Grocery Store. 

The new fodder consisted of corn flakes 


Mike Burglar’s real name was Mitchell 
Van Tassel, and he was one of these highly 
privileged chaps who have enough money 
to relieve distress wherever they find it. 
We called him “Burglar” because his 
father, a wealthy banker and statesman, 
had unfortunately made an enemy of a 
powerful newspaper cartoonist, who had 
applied this name to Mr. Van Tassel and 
always showed him in cartoons wearing a 
striped suit, and carrying a large bag of 
money. These unfair cartoons were much 
passed around from hand to hand at school. 

Far from being a burglar, however, young 
Mike was the most generous fellow you ever 
saw. He seemed to have unlimited money, 
but he always did good with it; so Doctor 
Dupee never inquired into the state of his 
pocketbook. The average fourteen-year-old 
boy, if given, for instance, a hundred-dollar 


example, had a scholarship. In fact Middle- 
town Academy rejoiced in its reputation 
of being always open to poor boys of good 
character and high scholastic or athletic 
ability. But in no matter what the human 
community a few rich boys and men are sure 
to creep in; and Mike Burglar was a glowing 
example of the great truth that you can be 
decent, although rich. 

It was fate, plus the influence of Mr. Cyrus 
M. Tallow’s great speech, that impelled 
Mike to do the largest good deed I ever 
heard of. He bought a full-sized elephant. 

This may sound rather improbable, as I 
write it down. But read further and see how 
naturally it came to pass. 

Mike was on the scholastic honor list, of 
course, and these boys have a special half- 
holiday every fall. A lot of them grasp the 
opportunity to witness the Pennsylvania- 
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Penn State football game, but others prefer 
a ramble in the country, with visits to such 

ints of interest as Cedar Hill Amusement 
Park. Mike was one of this second group; 
and with some of the other honor boys he 
chose a certain Friday afternoon for a bicycle 
trip. 

- before they reached the park they 
found a circus. 

This was a most unexpected sight, as the 
season was late. But it was a very small cir- 
cus, and, as events proved, it was practically 
stranded. There was only a single ring, no 
chariot races, only one family of acrobats, 
only four clowns, together with a menagerie 
of hungry-looking animals, which looked as 
if they didn’t know their onions, or any 
other food. Foremost among these creatures 
was a very large female elephant. ? 

Led in by her mahout, an Indian wearing 
a turban, this elephant performed a few 
tricks. She was without pep. In fact, Mike 
said she looked so ill and sad that his whole 
heart went out to her. 

The tricks, moreover, seemed despicable 
ones to Mike, inasmuch as he had been read- 
ing “The Jungle Book” by Kipling, in which 
the elephant is proved to be very intellectual 
and magnanimous. Such an animal cannot 
enjoy standing on his or her head or pretend- 
ing to play baseball with a kid’s rubber ball. 
These, however, were the tricks performed 
by this lady elephant at the command of the 
mahout, despite her evident sickness and 
fatigue. He jabbed a sharp ankus into her 
neck whenever she lagged. 

“The man’s face bore as sad an expression 
as that of the brute,” said Mike afterwards. 
“T felt that he may have known better days 
as a free child of the jungle, perhaps reared 
and cherished by elephants. Perhaps it was 
only the misfortune cf poverty that forced 
him to accept work in a petty little circus. 
Anyway, I resolved to rescue both of them 
if I could.” 

He went to an usher, who directed him to 
the wagon of Mr. Wildcat Snoddy, owner 
of the show. 

This man proved to be very unlike a wild- 
cat in appearance, being small, with a droop- 
ing red maustache and a shabby checked 
suit. He derived his nickname, so Mike dis- 
covered, from his ability to capture wildcats, 
and even cougars and leopards, with the 
lariat and his bare hands, rather than to any 
ferocity in his own nature. He was mournful 
and discouraged, freely admitting to Mike 
that his circus was on its last legs and lacked 
money to get back to winter quarters. He 
seemed glad to discuss his business troubles, 
even with a boy; and Mike was, of course, no 
ordinary boy but knew how to ask the kind 
of questions that induce lengthy answers 
from business men. Finally Mike produced 
letters that proved him beyond all doubt to 
be the son of the great and well-known 
Mitchell Van Tassel, Esq. So Wildcat 
Snoddy sold him the elephant, complete with 
mahout, for the reasonable sum of $950.00. 
Mike paid a hundred dollars down and 
promised in writing that his father would 
send the rest in regular installments, as is 
so common in the purchase of other com- 
modities besides elephants. 


Me: SNODDY honorably warned Mike 
that the elephant, whose name proved 
to be Nellie, was by no means in good health. 

“T built up the strength of a horse with 
breakfast foods,” said Mike, ‘and I believe 
that a course of nourishing diet will work 
equal wonders with Nellie.” 

“Well, it’s your risk,” said Mr. Snoddy, 
pocketing Mike’s money. “This is the first 
hundred-dollar bill I’ve seen in months; and 
money talks. What are you going to feed her 
on—breakfast food?” 

“Tf necessary.” 

“Hay will do. But oh, what a lot of hay 
that big hay-burner burns!” 

It was explained to the startled mahout, 
who spoke English with difficulty, that he 
and Nellie now belonged to the young white 
sahib, Mr. Van Tassel. Mike followed at 
this stage another business principle which 
is always of value: he presented the mahout 
with five dollars. The man’s salary was no 
doubt in arrears, for he smiled from ear to 
ear at this gift and promised to follow the 
young sahib, if need be, to the very end of 
the earth. 

Thereupon Mike gave orders to proceed 
by the shortest known route to Middletown 
Academy, leading the way himself on his 
bicycle. 

Nellie followed in a docile way, with the 
mahout sitting on her neck. Modern auto- 
mobiles (or at least their drivers) shy at 
elephants in the street just as much as horses 
used to do; and Mike had the unusual ex- 








perience of seeing one large roadster run into 
a stone wall. But he went along as rapidly 
as he could, and it soon occurred to him that 
a stop should be made at a wayside refresh- 
ment station for emergency rations. 

A box of corn flakes was purchased, and 
the flakes were dumped on a stone wall. 
Nellie blew most of them away with her 
trunk, which operated on the reverse prin- 
ciple from a vacuum cleaner. Instead of 
sucking, it blew. But shredded wheat proved 
easier to feed, and she readily consumed the 
only four boxes of it in stock. Mike wondered 
if she would care for sarsaparilla or other 
bottled beverages, but the mahout pumped 
water for her from a convenient well. He 
made it clear to Mike that her favorite dish 
was hay; and Mike, whose princeliness in 
expenditure greatly impressed the mahout, 
stopped the procession at a farmhouse and 
ag sed a hearty lunch of hay for Nellie. 
he ate it with relish, and when Mike gave 


Wildcat Snoddy sold him the elephant, 
complete, for the reasonable sum of $950 


the word to ‘‘mush on”’ she proceeded in such 
a sprightly way that she frightened auto- 
mobile drivers far worse than before. Hap- 
ily, no policemen were encountered. But the 
armers along the way evinced strong inter- 
est, and young children clapped their hands 
with delight. 

On arrival near the academy, Mike gave 
way to his strong desire to ride upon Nellie, 
now that she seemed so well. The mahout 
controlled her not only with the words “‘gee”’ 
and “haw” in his native language but with 
the ankus and also a whistle. He made her 
kneel down in the road, and Mike concealed 
his bicycle behind the wall and climbed on 
her back. So did the other honor boys, who 
had all this time been following. 

They sat one behind the other, holding 
on by each other’s waist; the signal was 
given by voice and whistle, and Nellie rose 
in much the same manner as a cow. This 
almost but not quite dislodged them. Then 
Nellie increased her pace to a gentle trot, 
and in this superb, even royal way, Mike 
Na his magnificent new dumb friend to 
Middletown Academy. 


N2 pen of mine can describe the sensation 
produced upon the minds of both 
teachers and boys, who that moment were 
assembling on the terrace in front of the 
dining-hall. 

Mike was speedily called into Doctor 
Dupee’s study to explain himself; and there 
he said simply that he had been much in- 
fluenced by Mr. Tallow’s remarks and be- 
lieved it his privilege and also his bounden 
duty to be kind to this creature. 

“Fortunately,” he said, “I was well able 
financially to do so. And my father will re- 
joice with me, for he has already written to 
say he is glad I have helped the Underselling 
Cash Grocery horse and various other suffer- 
ing animals. No man would willingly allow 
this poor elephant to remain in her condition 
of starvation and unhappiness.” 

Doctor Dupee scratched his head. 

“T applaud your motives, Van Tassel,” 





he said. ‘All men, from earliest times, have 
been interested in the elephant. You will 
recall Macaulay’s epithet: ‘The beast that 
has, between the eyes, the serpent for a hand.’ 
Nevertheless, I cannot willingly allow this 
enormous brute to remain a member of our 
community.” 

“Why not, sir?’”’ asked Mike, surprised by 
this decision. ‘Other boys have pets—and 
not only dogs and rabbits and guinea pigs, 
but coons and ducks. We have even been 
encouraged to form a zoo, and I know you 
told my father that this was a valuable 
activity. I do not understand why—” 

“TI know, I know,” groaned Doctor Dupee. 
Pe an elephant! An elephant is unthink- 
able!’ 

He could see as they came out, however, 
that Nellie was attracting a monster crowd. 
In fact, nobody except the French teacher, 
Monsieur Victor, had gone in for supper. All 
the others were still clustering around Nellie 
and even tempting her with apples and rolls 
taken from the tables. 

“The elephants under Hannibal struck 
terror to the heart of the legions,’’ mused 
Doctor Dupee, ‘‘and I now believe there was 
some ground for their perturbation. Biddle, 
do you recall the battle of Cannz?”’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ said Stan. 

“We must discuss it in class tomorrow,” 
remarked the doctor, striding through the 
throng. ‘‘Van Tassel, tell the elephant driver 
to take this creature away!” 

“Yes, sir. Where shall he go, sir?” 

“To the farm,” said Doctor Dupee; ‘‘to 
the academy farm for tonight, and after that 
we shall see.”’ 

It was so arranged, and the school bade a 
reluctant farewell to Nellie for the moment. 
I believe Doctor Dupee had at least one new 
problem to solve every day, being the prin- 
cipal of a large academy; but the elephant 
problem, as he remarked to the boys at his 
table, was a totally new one to him. 

At supper, Nellie’s name was on every lip; 
and it was Stan Biddle who conceived the 
happy idea that she would be the grandest 
possible mascot next day for our annual 
football game with Weston School. Doctor 
Dupee afterwards said that, with the ap- 
proval of Mike’s father, Nellie must ne 
go to the Fairmount Park Zoo. But Mr. Van 
Tassel was out west, on political business, 
and the matter would have to be referred to 
him by telegraph, which was done. 

Meanwhile Nellie remained our property, 
so to speak, and it was reported by Mike 
that she had created a great disturbance and 
dismay at the academy farm. It seemed that 
all the animals were alarmed by her strong 
and characteristic elephant odor, and that 
Anan, the mahout, had ‘“‘parked” her in a 
field away from the barn. At the football 
mass meeting, after supper, Stan Biddle 
moved that she be designated as our official 
mascot, and the motion was carried with 
cheers. 

Most of us went out for a last look at 
Nellie before we went to bed. Mike had given 
Anan some blankets, and he was sleeping 
tranquilly by her side. She lay on her stom- 
—~ with her feet stretched out front and 

ack. 

“Tt will be splendid,’ pronounced Mike, 
“when the dark look of distrust fades out of 
her eyes, and she discovers that her best 
friends are men.” 

Even before the crack of dawn, Mike went 
out to see how Nellie and Anan were passing 
the night. Both were well. Anan rejoiced in 
the hot breakfast which Mike was able to 
bring him, although Mike was doubtful as 
to the requirements for Brahmanical food. 
But it may have been that Anan was not a 
Brahman, but of lower caste, since he would 
eat almost everything, down to raw turnips 
from the field. 

I feel sure it was Sparrow Doon who was 
most responsible for the trouble that Nellie 
was soon to get into. Most of the trouble 
that happens at Middletown Academy has 
something to do with Sparrow. Well, Spar- 
row, whose father owned several horses, 
claimed he knew all about the diet of horses, 
and therefore of all herbivorous mammals. 
Sparrow that morning, when we were stand- 
ing round Nellie wondering what she should 
be given for breakfast,—for hay didn’t look 
very invigorating to us,—said to Mike: 
“Say, what this elephant of yours needs, 
Mike, is something that will build up her 
courage and bodily strength. She is anemic 
and building her up on hay will be a slow job. 
What she needs, Mike, is oats, and lots of 
oats.” 

This sounded like pretty good logic to us, 
and Mike, who also knew something about 
horses, but not very much, said he agreed 
that oats would be just the thing. 








So Mike went to a near-by farm and 
bought all the oats they had, which was 
about four bushels, and brought them at 
once to Nellie. Anan looked at the oats and 
then shook his head in his mysterious Hindu 
way. 

But Nellie ate the oats as if they were the 
best things she had ever tasted. Those four 
bushels were gone in a twinkling. 

“She looks fatter already,” said Sparrow, 

as we departed for morning prayers. 
' At recess, three hours later, Mike super- 
vised Nellie’s nutriment with much care. 
She did already look sprightlier, and we all 
felt much cheered. 

At Mike’s suggestion, I put in a free hour 
that morning reading ‘“‘Toomai of the Ele- 
phants,”’ one of ‘‘The Jungle Book”’ stories, 
It may have been only the great witchery of 
Rudyard Kipling as a story-teller (and there 
has never been a better writer, in my 
opinion), but he certainly makes it appear 
that the Indian elephant is truly noble and 
sagacious. There can be no doubt after 
reading Kipling that an elephant not only 
thinks original thoughts but can also put 
these ideas into operation. 

Watching Nellie closely, I thought I per- 
ceived strong intelligence in her eye—which, 
if the truth be told, was somewhat small and 
pig-like, in proportion to her vast size. I felt 
that she knew what was going on. But I 
could not, of course, foresee the terrific part 
she was to play in the activities of the 
afternoon. 


EVEN the excitement of the game meant 
little to us that day. All classes were 
dismissed after twelve o'clock, and Mike 
spent his free time riding on Nellie’s neck 
with Anan, in an effort to learn the system 
of grunts, mixed with loud blasts of the 
whistle, and of gentle pricks with the ankus, 
by which she was controlled. Anan, however, 
discouraged too much riding practice, be- 
cause Nellie was far less good than she had 
been the previous day. Toward game time, 
she gave signs of becoming unruly. Even if 
she now knew that her best friends were 
men, it was clear that she rather feared and 
suspected boys. Or perhaps the oats were 
too heating. 

The Weston squad and rooters arrived 
early, bringing a bony old he-goat fora mascot, 
and they had put a red shawl on him with 
“‘Middletown’s Goat” in large white letters. 
This seemed like cheap wit to us, and after 
earnest thought Stan Biddle persuaded Mike 
that Middletown’s honor was at stake, and 
that we could satisfy it only by painting 
“Middletown’s Steam Roller” on one side 
of Nellie and ‘‘Clear the Track or I'll Step 
on You” on the other. And this was done, 
only in the rush the painting was a bit 
messed, and one or two letters got left out. 

While the teams were warming up Nellie 
was led on the field amidst cheers, and made 
to lie down in front of our grandstand. The 
cheers seemed to frighten her very much, 
and Anan was most uneasy. Nellie was ac- 
customed to the steam calliope and the crack 
of the ringmaster’s whip and the hoarse 
shouts of the clowns in the circus, but or- 
ganized cheering was new to her. And when 
we let out our new funny cheer, she shivered 
like a wet terrier. This cheer was in the fol- 
lowing words: 


“Middletown, Middletown, rah, rah, rah! 
Good-night, Weston, ha, ha, ha! 
Better get a cat-trap— 
Bigger than a rat-trap— 
Oh, poo-oor Weston, ha, ha, ha! 
Whee-eee-ee! [Whistle]”’ 


Mike was hovering near his pet, soothing 
her as best he could with sweet biscuits, but 
Anan advised him to allow Nellie to leave 
the field. But the force of public opinion was 
strongly against this plan, for, indeed, Nellie 
made the measly Weston goat look as small 
as an insect. Doctor Dupee, moreover, was 
pointing Nellie out with great pride to some 
distinguished guests who sat next to him. 

“This prodigious mascot of ours,” I heard 
him say, ‘‘is demonstrating the sagacity of 
Elephas indicus under rather trying circum- 
stances. I cannot say that I viewed her ar- 
rival without alarm, but she has convinced 
me of her docility and—” ; 

All this while, Bill King had been placing 
the ball for the kick-off. In the very middle 
of the doctor's sentence, the referee's whistle 
blew. And then occurred the most remark- 
able thing ever seen on our own or any other 
football field. 


WHILE the notes of the whistle were 
still sounding in our ears, and the 
Middletown players were rushing forward 
to follow the ball, Nellie dashed out on the 
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field like a runaway locomotive. If you don’t 
think an elephant can get up quickly from a 
reclining position, you should have seen her! 
Perhaps she mistook the referee’s whistle 
for the whistle used by Anan, and perhaps 
there was something in its note that meant 
to her “Charge!” or ‘‘Double-quick march!” 
Anyway, she rushed forward, even before 
Bill King’s foot met the ball, and no sooner 
were our men running down the field than 
Nellie was running after them, between 
tackle and guard, and gaining at every step! 

This awful spectacle stopped our cheering; 
and we sat aghast, all but Anan, who furious- 
ly pursued Nellie from the rear. But an 
elephant, as is well known, can easily outrun 


IN EIGHT CHAPTERS. CHAPTER 4 


HE advancing day grew warmer. By 
noon it was very hot in the little booth 


where Sally and Lois had been penned 
up all morning. Lois went out and 
bought a box lunch for each of them and two 
cold bottles of grape juice, and they had 
their midday meal on a small table in the 
booth. It was like a little picnic, and they 
thought it was fun. But when that was over 
no prospect of pleasure presented itself as 
the long afternoon stretched before them. 
“This is a fine state of things, I must 
say!’ Lois exclaimed at intervals of five 
minutes or less during the next hour. ‘“‘The 
airship we wanted to see so much g-es up 
before the grandstand at two o'clock, and 
there are to be all sorts of stunts in the air. 
And there will be a long and interesting pro- 
gram of other things too. Isabel and your cous- 
ins saw all of it yesterday and will have a 
chance to see it again every day this week 
by just taking turns in the booth, but this is 
our only chance. Why don’t they come back?” 
“Why is the world round?” countered 
Sally. “‘And how old is Ann? And what does 
that queer inscription on the top of our 
picture frame mean? You see I can askriddles 
too!” 


Lois became suddenly animated: ‘‘Speak- 
ing of the riddle on your picture frame,’’ she 
cried, ‘‘let’s work on it awhile right now. It 
will be something to pass the time.” 

Sally was willing and found paper and 
pencils in the booth. She knew the ‘‘motto,”’ 
or whatever the inscription was, by heart, 
and was able to write it down without having 
to examine the frame, which was hung so 
high that the top of it would have been quite 
out of their reach for the purpose. Then two 
heads, sandy-hued and chestnut, bent over 
the paper intently. It was certainly a very 
queer sentence: 


SI II’SI II’NIS SI SIHI’NOWIS HO 


“IT was looking through some foreign- 
language dictionaries at the public library 
yesterday afternoon,” Sally said, “and I 
found that word SI' in Spanish, French and 
Italian. It means all sorts of things and takes 
all sorts of combinations in each language. 
But I couldn’t find a single one of the other 
words in any language at all, though I 
searched and searched.” 

“Sally,” mused Lois, biting her pencil, 
“maybe this inscription isn’t in any foreign 
language. Maybe it’s a cipher.” 

“But why should a motto be put in ci- 
pher?” her friend questioned. 

“It may not be a motto. You have all just 
guessed that. The inscription may be some 
kind of a secret message. You know secret 
messages can be found in strange places 
sometimes, and to scratch one on a picture- 
frame wouldn’t be so very queer. It would 
be a fairly permanent place to have put it 
if somebody wanted his or her descendants 
to read it.” 

This excited Sally very much. A mere 
motto was hardly worth much trouble in 
solving, but a secret message—that was a 
different thing! She could not imagine who 
in her family could have left a secret message 
for another generation to read, but if they 
could learn what the message was they might 
easily discover who had scratched it there. 
Maybe the beautiful girl in the portrait 
herself! 

_Sally and Lois didn’t know much about 
ciphers, but they had read Poe’s ‘“‘Goldbug”’ 
and had some understanding of the way such 
things are worked out. They put their heads 
together literally and figuratively and tried 
all sorts of theories in their effort to make 
Sense out of the peculiar marks. But nothing 
_ accomplished except the killing of dull 

ime. 

Presently a crowd of laughing school girls 
came along, and in their midst were many 
who were classmates and good friends of 


either a man or a horse. The Weston team 
had expected our eleven players to run for- 
ward, but they could not have expected to 
see a huge elephant amongst them, waving 
its trunk and actually trumpeting as it came! 
Then the explanation suddenly struck me: 
Nellie was feeling her oats! Four bushels of 
them! 

Well might the bravest player who ever 
lived have recoiled from this sight. Perhaps 
Jonathan Brooks of Jordan might have 
caught that ball, or Benny Friedman of 
Michigan. But this will never be known. The 
referee blew several more blasts, to stop the 
play, but they seemed only to incite Nellie 
to more tremendous speed. There was the 


ball, high in air, turning over and over as 
it flew—a perfect kick. There was our team, 
and Nellie now far in advance of them, 
charging down on the Weston players, who 
stood rooted to the ground with surprise and 
alarm. When she was within fifteen yards 
of their quarterback, he gave up and bolted 
like a rabbit for the sidelines. Some observers 
say that the ball actually fell on Nellie’s 
back, and bounded off. But few noticed this, 
as in another second she hit the goal post, 
smashed it into smithereens, and thundered 
off the end of the field into the bushes and 
woods beyond. 

That ended the game. The coaches agreed 
that all the players were too unstrung by 
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Influenced by the memory of the criticism passed on the picture by that intelligent-look- 
ing stranger, Sally rose from her seat and went closer to the portrait 


Sally and Lois. Of course they stopped in the 
art booth and jollied the girls there and 
wanted to see Sally’s great-great-grand- 
mother’s portrait. Sally showed it proudly. 

“Where on earth did your ancestress get 
all those jewels?’’ one of the lively young 
maidens asked. ‘‘Did she rob a cathedral or 
borrow them from a queen?” 

Another of the girls went closer and stood 
on tiptoe to examine the picture better. 

“Sally,” she cried excitedly, ‘as sure as 
you are born that is the crown of England 
your ancestress is wearing on her head! It 
is the same one Queen Victoria was crowned 
with. I know, because I saw it when I was 
in the British Isles this last summer.” 

“How would you like to have me make 
fun of your great-great-grandmother?” 
Sally asked, trying not to be offended. 

“But I’m not making fun of yours, Sally; 
honest, I’m not,” the other girl protested. 
“She 7s wearing the crown of Great Britain, 
Victoria’s crown! I tell you I saw it in the 
Tower of London when I was abroad in 
June.” 

“This picture was painted before Queen 
Victoria was born,” Sally reminded her 
pleasantly. ‘‘And Queen Victoria’s crown 
was made especially for her on her coronation, 
for I read about it in one of her biographies. 
So how could the tiara in the picture be the 
same as the one Victoria was crowned with?” 


“It is just like it anyhow,” her friend 
insisted. “It’s just exactly like it.” 

Here another member of the crowd re- 
minded her companions that the day’s pro- 
gram would soon begin with the flight of the 
airship, and that they had better be hurrying 
to get seats on the grandstand. 

“Aren’t you girls coming?” they asked 
Sally and Lois. 

“You go with them, Lois,” Sally directed. 
“T can’t until Isabel comes.” 

“Well, I think it is a black shame!’’ Lois 
cried as she put on her hat and prepared to 
go out and see the sights. ‘Why, Sally, 
there isn’t even a window you can look 
through!” 

The hall in which the booths were ranged 
was lighted by a large opening in the roof 
covered with heavy clouded glass and venti- 
lated by shafts. It was a very bright, pleas- 
ant place, but there was no way to see what 
was going on outside, as Lois had observed. 
Not even the soaring airship would be visible 
to Sally. 

‘Leave the booth to take care of itself,” 
one of the girls urged Sally. “Everybody 
else is doing that. All the booths I can see are 
vacant.” 

“No, I have to stay here because of this 
valuable picture,” Sally explained. “My 
father wouldn’t let Isabel bring it out here 
until she promised that it should never be 


this fearful happening to play any more that 
day. We played again a week later, and 
Middletown won the easiest kind of victory. 
I think the Weston team was expecting some 
other horrible surprise all afternoon. 

Anan caught up to Nellie at last, finding 
her resting in the exact spot where she had 
passed the night. She left us next morning, 
after telegraphic instructions arrived from 
Mr. Van Tassel, and she now resides per- 
manently in the Fairmount Park Zoo. 
“There,”’ to quote Macaulay again, “she 
stands, for all the world to see.”” Eye-wit- 
nesses bring us back word that she is living 
happily without any sort of sufferings, and 
with all reasonable comforts too. 


left to the mercy of thecrowds. He was afraid 
some nice old lady would stick her umbrella 
through it or some bad little boy would 
throw darts at it.” 

‘Well, if it was your sister who brought it 
out here, why isn’t she looking after it?” the 
girl demanded. 

“She'll be along directly,” Sally said, not 
liking to have Isabel criticized. ‘‘And when 
she comes I’Il join you.” 


S° they went away and left her, and Sally 
soon realized that she was very much 
alone. All the other booths were deserted by 
their keepers, who had gone out to witness 
the day’s program of exciting stunts, and no 
visitors came along for the same reason. No 
person was in the big hall but Sally. 

“T feel like Casabianca upon the burning 
deck whence all but him had fled,” she told 
herself as the slow minutes passed. ‘‘It is not 
a bad simile, either, for this booth is just as 
hot as any burning deck. You and I,” she 
turned to address the portrait on the wall, 
“are all that is left of the crew. If you weren’t 
so heavy in that big frame of yours, I’d 
take you along with me, and we’d go out to 
see the sights together.” 

Sally twinkled at the portrait as she pic- 
tured herself lugging it out to the grand- 
stand, but no response to her humorous idea 
showed in the beautiful, mask-like face of 
her ancestress. Sometimes one can make a 
real companion of a picture,—can read 
mirth or sympathy in its eyes in accord with 
one’s own mood,—but nothing of the sort 
was possible here. The lady of this portrait 
had no life in her at all. She was like a beauti- 
ful waxen image. 

Realizing something of this and influenced 
by the memory of the criticism passed on the 
picture by that intelligent-looking stranger 
who had come to the booth that morning, 
Sally rose from her seat and went closer 
to the portrait. She stared up at it in growing 
dismay. Could it be true that the painting 
was not by Reynolds after all? Yet that was 
ridiculous! The proof was too conclusive. 
But had Sir Joshua really admired a girl who 
had not a gleam of personality in her flaw- 
less face? And where had her ancestress se- 
cured the magnificent jewels which she was 
wearing when her portrait was painted? 
Were they family jewels? And if so, what 
had become of them? 

Sally’s eyes sought the tiara on the painted 
hair. How absurd of Jessie Talley to say the 
portrait was wearing the crown of England 
—the new State crown made for youag 
Queen Victoria when she mounted the 
throne! And yet that tiara did look some- 
thing like a crown! Could it be—her breath 
caught at the thought!—that the marks on 
the frame, which Lois had suggested might 
be a secret message, would explain these 
puzzling matters if they could be read? Was 
there really a strange secret about the pic- 
ture? 

While she stood gazing at the portrait 
something happened to jar the walls of the 
building. Whether something exploded or a 
heavy truck passed near it through the fair 
grounds Sally did not know, but she felt the 
slight tremor and saw the nail on which the 
picture was suspended give suddenly. it had 
been hung high to put it as nearly out of 
reach of the curious public as possible, and 
a fall from that height would surely break 
the frame and might damage the painting 
likewise. As this ran through her mind Sally 
jumped on a high stool that stood by the 
wall and caught the lower rim of the frame. 
She was not a moment too quick, for the 
heavy frame immediately sagged down into 
her arms, and the nail tinkled to the floor. 
Though it leaned partly against the wall, 
Sally was the sole support of the prized por- 
trait. 

She tried to get down with it in order to 
set it on the floor, but it was too heavy for 
her. If she attempted to climb off the high 
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stool, she knew she would lose the already 
slight hold she had upon the frame. Just 
that lower rim was all she had grasped. 

“T feel like Atlas supporting the world on 
his shoulders,” she thought with amuse- 
ment, having been reading about Greek 
myths at school. “‘How I wish some nice 
strong Hercules would come along and re- 
lieve me of it!”’ 

But there was no one in all that big hall 
to take this weight from her arms and the 
responsibility from her mind. Sally made a 
grimace at her great-great-grandmother and 
addressed her with ire: 

“You’ve simply ruined my day, young 
lady!” she told her sharply. ‘‘Ruined it com- 
pletely. And you are becoming more and 
more trouble all the time.” But the doll in 
the picture only simpered. 

Then quick, light footsteps sounded in 





Pa 8 


Merriment gave place to concentration. Both girls were quite grave as they studied the strange sentence 


the hall, and Lois’ voice preceded her into 
the booth: “Sally, Sally! I’ve seen part 
of the program, and now I'll chaperon your 
doubly great grandmama while you go see 
the rest of it. Why, Sally, what are you 
doing?” 

Sally grinned down at her loyal little 
chum. ‘Help me lower this thing, Lois,’’ she 
entreated. “‘The nail came out, and I just 
caught the frame in time. But I can’t get 
down from the stool without help.” 

As an assisting Hercules, Lois was not of 
much account, but her help was better than 
none, and between them the girls managed 
to lower the portrait to the floor. When they 
got it down the lovely lady was standing on 
her head, but they did not try to turn her 
upright. Sally’s aching arms forbade touch- 
ing the heavy gold frame again. 

“Whew!” she commented, wiping her fore- 
head on her sleeve. 

“Sally, you poor girl, go out in the cool 
and see the fun and let me stay with the 
picture,’”’ Lois pleaded. 

“No, it is not your family skeleton, Lois, 
and I’m not going to let you bother yourself 
with it. Isabel or Eugenia or Ruth ought to 
have come back here to take care of it. They 
are all Ormes, and it is their duty. But, since 
they don’t seem to be coming, I'll have to 
stay to the end, I reckon.” 

“Nothing would happen to it if you left 
it,” Lois wagered. 

“No, I suppose not, but it is a trust. 
Father said it mustn’t be left alone, and 
he’s depending on me to keep the promise 
he exacted from all of us when he let Isabel 
bring the picture to the fair. So I must stay 


“Well, I’m going to stay with you. Here 
are some peanuts I brought along for re- 
freshment. Let’s sit down and eat them.” 

Why they chose*to sit on the floor they 
hardly knew themselves. Perhaps Sally’s 
long legs had grown cramped from just sit- 
ting around the booth all day, and she wanted 
to stretch them out. Anyhow, she sat 
right down on a little rug beside the picture, 
which was leaning upside down against the 
wall, and Lois imitated her. With the sack 





of nuts between them they cracked, shelled 
and ate while talking idly. 
“Was the program interesting?” Sally 


sked. 

“Oh, Sally, you ought to have seen that 
bird-man turning somersaults in his airship 
and looping the loop and flying upside 
down!’ Lois cried enthusiastically. And then 
she began to describe in detail some of the 
other acts on the program and talked ani- 
matedly until brought to an abrupt pause 
by realizing that Sally was not listening to 
her. 


HILE the girls wereenjoying themselves 

at the fair, Judge Orme sat in his 
office. He was extremely busy and had in- 
structed his secretary that no one should be 
connected with him by telephone, unless it 
were a matter of extreme importance. 





His secretary sat in an outer office, with a 
telephone beside her. Through the closed 
door, he could hear the telephone bell ring, 
but he could not hear what she said. He 
plunged into his work, and the time sped by 
faster than he knew. 

Gradually he became conscious of the 
fact that the telephone bell in the outer 
office had been ringing far more frequently 
than usual, although of course he had been 
unable to hear what answer his secretary 
had given. Why, come to think of it, he had 
heard at least ten different rings. 

About this time, it rang again. Curious to 
know what was going on, he pressed the 
buzzer on his desk, summoning his secretary. 

‘What on earth’s the matter?” he asked. 

“T didn’t want to bother you with it till 
you got through,” she answered, “‘but several 
people whose names I didn’t recognize have 
been calling you up about some picture at 
the fair.” 

“H’m. I wonder. I guess it’s somebody 
who wants to buy our family portrait.” 

At that moment the telephone rang again. 

“This is Judge Orme?” said the voice. 
“I’m art critic on the Times-Express. I’ve 
been at the fair, looking at the pictures—”’ 

“Yes.” The Judge was becoming very 
curious now. 

“Your family portrait, the lady with the 
jewels, painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds—I 
thought I ought to tell you, sir. I have every 
reason to believe—’’ The voice paused 
dramatically. 

“Well, what is it?’’ 

“That the picture is not authentic! 
There are many things about it which Sir 
Joshua could not possibly have done—or, 
at least, which do not coincide with any 
other Reynolds pictures that I know.” 

“Well, sir,’’ said Judge Orme, calmly, 
“the picture has been in my family for a 
great many years, and I have every reason 
to believe that you are mistaken.” 

“Forgive me,’’ said the voice, ‘‘but I hope 
you will at least consider the case carefully.”’ 

“T will,” said the Judge. Then he hung off. 

Meanwhile, the girls were sitting on the 
floor of the booth at the fair, and the picture 


was leaning upside down against the wall 
beside them. 

Sally was staring at what was now the 
lower rim of the picture frame beside which 
she was sitting. Her eyes had fallen on 
it idly enough but had been held there 
fascinated, glued to the inscription, which, 
with the picture inverted, appeared on that 
lower rim. The hand which was conveying 
a nut to her lips was halted in midair. 

“Sally, what’s the matter?” her chum 
demanded. 

“Oh, Lois, look! Look at those marks 
now! The inscription wasn’t in a foreign 
language, or even in a cipher; it was just 
plain English turned upside down.” 

Lois wasn’t as near to the frame as Sall 
was, being on the other side of her ilenh 
and so she had to get up and go around 
Sally’s long legs to look at the phenomenon. 


As she looked down at it from the point 
where she was standing, the sentence still 
appeared to her as it had before: 


SI II’SI Il’NIS SI SIHI’NOWIS HO 


but when she dropped to her knees and re- 
garded the line of marks as it appeared when 
inverted she was aware of a strange meta- 
morphosis. Three of the letters which they 
had supposed were IJ were shown to be 
broader at one end than the other and when 
inverted became T. The apostrophes became 
commas automatically, and every other 
letter, being printed by hand, was just the 
same one way as the other, except that the 
W became M when turned over. There was 
even a faint line, unnoticed before, which 
took the form of an exclamation point at the 
end of the sentence. The inscription now 
read simply thus: 


OH SIMON, THIS IS SIN, IT IS, IT IS! 


SALLY began to Biggle nervously; then 
her nervous giggle became a chuckle of 
amusement, and finally grew into hilarious 
laughter. Lois laughed, too, without any 
preliminaries, and for a few moments the two 
girls could hardly get their breath for mirth. 
It did seem outrageously funny that all the 
time the family had been trying to “trans- 
late’ that inscription into English it had 
needed only to be turned upside down. 
“We've won the prize Grandma offered 
to anybody who could make meaning of 
those marks,’”’ Sally at last found breath to 


say. 

“But, Sally, what do these words mean?” 
Lois wondered, growing suddenly sober. 
“Who is ‘Simon’ and what has he done that 
is ‘sin’? There is certainly a mystery here. 
I think the words are even more puzzling 
right side up than they were upside down.” 

Merriment gave place to concentration. 
Both girls were quite grave as they studied 
the strange sentence. Sally’s heart began to 
beat fast with a fright she could not quite 
define. But she felt that these strange words 
somehow boded ill for her family’s peace of 
mind. They seemed freighted with trouble. 


“Now why was this sentence scratched 
here upside down?”’ Lois mused aloud as she 
sat there on her heels staring at it. 

“It wasn’t,” Sally replied promptly and 
positively. “It was scratched on the base of 
the frame, not the top, and it was scratched 
in a perfectly normal way. It never was 
intended to be upside down.” 

“Then how did it get that way?” 

“Somebody else turned the picture in the 
frame, and thus the lower rim became the 
upper one. But what I want to know is, was 
it an accident or was it done on purpose?” 

“You mean somebody may have wanted 
to put the inscription out of sight?” 

“Yes, to put it in an inverted form on the 
top of the frame instead of leaving it there 
on the base where everybody who passed 
the picture could read it. It may be that 
somebody resented its being there.” 

“That’s so. And I know who would be 
most apt to resent it—Simon, himself!’ said 
Lois. “I know I would resent any hand- 
writing on the wall that called me a sinner.” 

“Yes, especially on the parlor wall,” 
agreed Sally, beginning to giggle again. 

are sounding down the hall and a 
number of voices raised in laughing chatter 
told the girls that again the flow of sight- 
seers was coming through the building. 
Either the day’s program aie and speak- 
ing and stunts out in front of the grandstand 
was over or they had ceased to interest the 
crowd, for here they came once more, and 
the various booths could expect visitors. 
So Sally and Lois scrambled to their feet 
and exerted their strength to turn over the 
Reynolds portrait that it might not be seen 
standing on its head and that the peculiar 
inscription on the frame might not be read 
by every passer-by. They achieved this in 
the very few moments of solitude that re- 
Sn to them, but it left them a bit breath- 

ess. 


HE first outsider to enter the art booth 

was Judge Orme, Sally’s father, and he 
was frowning and seemed disturbed about 
something. 

“Sally, how long have you been tied down 
in here?’’ were his words of greeting. 

“Ever since she came, early this morning, 
Judge,”’ Lois answered for Sally. 

“T was afraid so. I met Isabel out on the 
Midway and asked her where you girls were, 
and she said the last time she had seen you 
was when she left you in charge of the booth, 
but that she was sure you had been relieved 
by Eugenia or Ruth long ago. Issy was with 
Bob Lofton, and I couldn’t scold her; but I 
felt in my bones that neither Eugenia nor 
Ruth had returned, and I knew you would 
never leave the booth unguarded. So I 
expected to find you still here. As this is 
your only holiday, it really is a shame. I’m 
afraid Isabel never thinks of anybody but 
herself.” 

Then the Judge’s eyes fell on the portrait 
standing on the floor. ‘‘What happened 
here?” a inquired. ‘“‘Why isn’t the picture 
hanging up?” 

Sally explained. 

“H'm! You have had a pleasant time of it, 
haven't you? You might have killed your- 
self trying to catch that heavy frame as it 
fell. Don’t ever risk your life in any such 
way again, honey. No picture is worth that, 
and certainly not this picture.” 

“Why do you say ‘certainly not this pic- 
ture’?”’ asked Sally, Pemece: f 

“T hardly know why I said it, but I have 
reason to be disturbed about the thing. Ex- 
hibiting our family portrait has not been a 
complete success, by any means. My phone 
rang all day yesterday and this morning; 
various would-be art critics called up my 
office to inform me that the picture was a 
fake—that Joshua Reynolds never saw it! 
And yet I am as sure that he painted a por- 
trait of my great-grandmother as I am of 
anything in the history of our family. And 
I'm sure, too, that this is that portrait.” 

He was silent a moment, regarding the 
picture musingly, and Sally hesitated to 
disturb him more by —- him that 
strange sentence on the frame. Presently he 
spoke again. 

“Sally,” he said, “you and Lois run out 
and see what you can of the fair. I'll stay 
here in the booth the rest of the day. At 
closing time the picture goes back home. 
Isabel and the other two are not going to 
take adequate care of it here, as I can plainly 
see. I wish I’d never let it leave my house. 

The girls obeyed his direction and set out 
to enjoy the sights, but their minds were 
not on the prize chickens or perfect ears of 
corn. They had something else to think and 
talk about. 

TO BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK. 
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a lonely little woman, and when her 

brother James, whose housekeeper 

she had been, was gathered unto his 
fathers she found that her possessions con- 
sisted of a few articles of furniture, a five- 
thousand-dollar life insurance policy, and 
that feeling of loneliness which can only 
come to those who, living their own lives in a 
large city and yearning for the sympathy of 
friends and relatives for the first time, sud- 
denly discover that they have neither. 

Little Miss ge hair was turning 
gray, but now that the first shock of her 
loss had passed from her, her eye was as 
bright as ever while she sat in the front 
room of her apartment talking to a legal- 
looking gentleman. Let me describe her to 
you more fully, so that you may be able 
to see her, and respect her, and love her 
perhaps, for the lonely little woman that she 
was. 

There are some characters so complex 
that, if ten persons were to compare their 
first impressions of them, it would be found 
that all these impressions would vary; and 
there are others so open and simple that 
everyone sees them the same. Miss Spencer 
was of the second kind. Upon seeing her, the 
first word that would occur to your mind 
would be ‘‘Sweet!’’ and the second thought 
would be, ‘‘And isn’t she little!” 

“‘Sweet!’’ It was in her eyes, in the expres- 
sion of her mouth and in the soft melancholy 
that illumined her face when she smiled. It 
was in the intonations of her voice. It was in 
her dress, in her black silk gloves, and partic- 
ularly was it in the tenderness which fell 
upon her whenever, looking out of her front 
windows, she saw the woman across the 
street taking her baby for a walk. 


] ITTLE MISS SPENCER had ever been 


“And isn’t she little!’’ She was, indeed, of 


that charming height which, no matter how 
tall he is, as they walk along together brings 
the top of her head always on a level with 
his shoulders. On the same diminutive scale 
were her hands, so small that they seemed 
never to have grown up; while the size of her 
tiny shoes was a standing source of pride and 
despair to the shop where she had gone for 
thirty years. 

“And so,” said the legal-looking gentle- 
man, ‘‘and so you have decided to keep a 
select boarding-house.”’ 

“Yes,” said Miss Spencer so modestly 
that she almost whispered it; “I can’t stay 
here, you know, Mr. Seymour, and—” She 
made a gesture with her hand that asked, 
“What else can I do?” 

“Of course,”’ he said, ‘it’s a bad time to 
start, nearly everyone being settled for the 
season; and I fear that even at the best you 
are launching your boat on a troubled and 
stormy sea. Don’t you think that you had 
better put it off until next fall, perhaps, and 
think it over well in the meantime?” 

“No,” she said. “‘There’s only the five 
thousand dollars, and it will cost a lot to 
furnish the house; so the sooner I start the 
better.”’ 

Following out her determination, she 
visited the real-estate agencies the next day, 
and, although the rents staggered her for a 
moment, she consoled herself by the thought 
that other boarding-house keepers had to 
pay the same. Then followed a vigorous 
search for just the right house. Up and down 
the streets tripped little Miss Spencer, a 
business-like little reticule in her hand and a 
most determined look upon her face. This 
house she dismissed with a glance; at this 
one she looked carefully but shook her head 
after examining the neighborhood; and this 
house looked well from the outside, but the in- 
terior arrangements were such as to make it 
impossible. Up and down stairs climbed little 
Miss Spencer, peeping into cellars, looking 
closely into kitchens, judging the suitability 
of dining-rooms, thinking of the convenient 
positions of closets and keeping implacable 
count upon the number of rooms. Shrewd 
questions, too, did little Miss Spencer ask 
the eloquent agents: Why was the rent so 
high? Why had the last tenants left? What 
was their present address? So that some of 
the agents lost their eloquence and found 
refuge instead behind a halting “I don’t 
know.” Early and late did little Miss Spencer 
pursue her quest until one morning, passing 
along a block which had always appealed to 
her as a model block, she paused for a mo- 
ment across the street from the nicest house 
of all and was memorizing its advantages 
and beauties—the ivy that covered it, its 
dignified stone steps and wrought-iron rail- 
ing, and its general air of refinement and 

ome—when a man came out of the base- 
ment door and began to fasten up a sign, 

To Let.” Half an hour later, little Miss 
Spencer had her house. 


’ 


Strange Seas 


‘By GEORGE WESTON 
Illustrated by Ernest A. GREEN 





When the drivers found Miss Spencer was their only foe the noise 


died away as if by magic 


Busy times now, busy, busy times; and 
little Miss Spencer seemed to be every- 
where at once. Who was this carrying a 
lantern down into the cellar and showing a 
guilty painter his shortcomings? Miss Spen- 
cer. Who was this up on the roof testing the 
skylight with a pitcher of water to see if it 
leaked? Miss Spencer. Who was this at the 
paperhanger’s shop choosing a design for the 
hall bedroom on the second floor? Miss 
Spencer. And who was this in the furniture 
stores walking past interminable rows of 
chiffoniers and testing the comfort of chairs 
by the sensible method of sitting down upon 
them, her gray hair, nearly loose from its 
fastenings, her blue eyes bright and serious 
and “‘business” written large all over her? It 
was little Miss Spencer again. 

And what excitement when the things 
began to come! The wagons backed, the 
horses stamped, and the drivers shouted as 
though a mighty battle were about to be 
waged and the enemy must first be intimi- 
dated by much noise; but when the drivers 
found Miss Spencer was their only foe the 
noise died away as if by magic, the men for- 
getting their diapasons and speaking only in 
whispers of the most respectful hoarseness. 
Among all the confusion, Miss Spencer found 
time to visit the intelligence offices and one 
by one she acquired a cook, a waitress, a 
maid and a man. 

Everything was finished at last, the last 
piece of furniture was put in its place, the 
last picture was hung in the last room, and 
Miss Spencer had calledat the last newspaper 
office and left a neatly written copy for an 
advertisement to be inserted under ‘‘Boarders 
Wanted,” which stated that persons desiring 
board in a select neighborhood would do 
well to apply at No. 56 West Lincoln Street. 
Everything was finished at last—and noth- 
ing was wanted except the boarders. 

Little Miss Spencer sat in the parlor and 
looked up and down the street, her heart 
moving strangely within her. Every time a 
figure turned the corner of the block she had 
it under inspection in an instant, and as it 
drew nearer and passed by her emotions 
slowly changed from hope to anxiety, and 
she watched all the closer for the next. Some- 
times three or four persons entered the block 
together, and, trying to watch them all 
simultaneously, Miss Spencer was indeed in 
a state of mind. An untidy bit of paper flew 
in her basement court. She ran out, snatched 
it up and ran in again, stopping a moment on 
the top step to glance up and down the 
street. A cabman driving by happened to 
look up at Miss Spencer’s second-story win- 
dows, and she fancied that he smiled in 
amusement. She ran upstairs in a fright but 
found nothing to laugh at. Still uncon- 
vinced, she put on her hat and coat, walked 
to the end of the block, crossed the street 
and walked slowly past her house, her eyes 
all over it. Still she found nothing to make a 
cabman laugh. On the contrary, as she 


a told herself, she had the nicest 
ouse, the nicest curtains and the nicest 
blinds on the block, and as for the ivy— 
It came to her then that the cabman had 
not smiled in amusement, but in admiration. 
Yes, it certainly was admiration. She re- 
membered his expression exactly, and when 
she smiled the same way he had smiled she 
perceived with relief that it was admiration 
she was expressing, and not amusement. 
She went in, took off her hat and coat and 
sat down again near the window. 

A frail bark and a troubled sea. 

Lunch time came; she had a sandwich and 
a cup of tea and hurried back to her station 
of observation. A man turned the corner 
with a paper in his hand, and as he walked 
along he looked at the numbers on the 
houses. Little Miss Spencer’s hands trembled 
in her lap. Now he was looking at 64; he was 
a nice young man. Now he was looking at 62; 
he was rather pale, though, but Miss Spencer 
would soon attend to that. Now he was at 
60; he should have the hall room on the 
second floor— But wait! He was going up 
the steps of 58! She considered for an in- 
stant the propriety of running out and telling 
him that this was the place, but dismissed 
the thought and waited for him to come 
out. Five minutes she waited, ten minutes, 
and then a fearful idea seized her. She had 
put the wrong number in her advertisements 
and 58 was stealing her boarders! 

She found the newspapers and looked at 
her advertisement in each. The first one had 
the number right; so did the second; so did 
they all. For the second time that day she 
sighed with vast relief and again took up her 
watch. 

What a disagreeable-looking man this one 
was that was approaching! Miss Spencer 
felt instinctively that she could never stand 
a man like that, but, like the poor bird that 
cannot keep its eyes from the serpent, Miss 
Spencer watched the disagreeable man come 
nearer and nearer, watched him turn in at 
her steps, walk up them and ring the bell. In 
the desperation of despair Miss Spencer ran 
to the door, opened it an inch or two, faintly 
exclaimed, ‘‘We are all filled up; thank you 
very much,” and gently closed the door. 
The disagreeable man scowled, raised his 
hand as if to ring the bell again, but, think- 
ing better of it, went back to the depart- 
ment store at which he was employed and 
which had sent him to see if all of Miss 
Spencer’s things had reached her safely and 
in good condition. As she went back to the 
parlor, Sarah came marching down the hall 
to answer the bell. “It’s all right, Sarah,” 
said Miss Spencer, “I—I answered it.”’ She 
went back to her chair and watched the 
disagreeable man out of sight. 

Afrail, frail bark and astrange, strange sea! 


"THE afternoon waned; the shadows fell; 
but no persons desiring board in a select 
neighborhood applied at No. 56 West 


Lincoln Street. Sadly Miss Spencer dressed 
for dinner, and, fearful that the maids, the 
cook or the man would think that she cared, 
she entered the dining-room promptly when 
Sarah rang the dinner bell and took her seat 
at the head of the table with a dignity that 
became the mistress of the house. 

It was a large dining-room with a long 
table in the middle and four cosy little 
round tables on the sides; the long table had 
chairs for ten, each of the round tables had 
chairs for two; and in this large dining-room 
at the head of this long table, sat little Miss 
Spencer, and unto her appeared Sarah, bear- 
ing a soup tureen that matched the room for 
size. Solemnly Sarah set it down before Miss 
Spencer, and solemnly Miss Spencer helped 
herself to two spoonfuls of soup. Below, the 
cook garnished a halibut steak, stood back 
to regard it with admiration and sent it up 
to the pantry on the dumb waiter. 

At half past six Miss Spencer had entered 
the dining-room; at half past seven she arose 
from her coffee, walked slowly past the lines 
of empty chairs and withdrew to the parlor. 
At ten o'clock she turned out the lights, tried 
the doors and went to her room. 

“Perhaps,” she reflected just before she 
went to sleep, ‘“‘perhaps—after all—I should 
have taken the disagreeable-looking man.” 

Another day came and went; and others. 
The lonely dining-room began to tell upon 
little Miss Spencer’s nerves. She dreaded the 
sound of the dinner bell, and she knew that 
soon she would grow to hate it. On the eve- 
ning of the fourth day, while she was waiting 
for the dinner bell, sorrowfully playing the 
piano, the doorbell rang and Sarah ushered a 
lady, a gentleman and their three grown-up 
daughters into the room. Miss Spencer felt 
her eyes grow warm and full as she led them 
upstairs to see the rooms. In her hand she 
held a card, and she had noted with a thrill 
of pleasure that Mr. Willet’s name was 
closely followed by the initials ‘‘M.D.” 

She had always told herself, in rehearsing 
for this occasion, that she would show her 
top-floor rooms the first and gradually work 
down, if necessary, to the floors below; but as 
her five prospective guests followed in her 
train she faltered not but led them straight 
to the front rooms on the second story—the 
very best rooms in the house. 

“How much are these rooms?” asked the 
doctor. 

She had invariably conspired with herself 
that she would first name a figure higher 
than the one she expected and gradually 
work down, if necessary, to her rock-bottom 
figure; but when the five looked at her for her 
answer she named her rock-bottom figure at 
once and knew within herself that she 
would go even lower yet rather than face 
that empty dining-room again. 

“At what hour is dinner?” asked one of the 
daughters. 

“Half past six.” 

“And breakfast?” 

“Oh, whenever you like it!”’ cried Miss 
Spencer eagerly. 

“Could we have it in our rooms?” 

“Just as well as not, but,” she firmly 
added, and her firm voice surprised even 
herself, ‘dinner will only be served in the 
dining-room!”’ 

And if ever a hostess looked proud and 
happy, it was little Miss Spencer as she 
hurried down a few minutes later and gave 
orders for five additional plates to be laid; 
and if ever a waitress gave herself airs, it was 
Sarah as she brought in the soup; and if ever 
a cook looked satisfied with life, it was little 
Miss Spencer’s cook as she sent up the roast 
and listened for a moment to the hum of 
voices above; and if ever a maid nearly 
beamed her face off, it was Ella as she 
helped with the vegetables; while John, the 
man, breathing hard in sternest joy, waited 
at the basement door ready to pounce out 
the moment the trunks arrived. Among it all 
the doorbell rang again; and while Sarah is 
answering the bell I will tell you a secret. 

After she had paid her first quarter’s rent, 
her furniture bills and all her other accounts, 
Miss Spencer had been going around the last 
four days possessing exactly eight cents and 
not another penny in the world. 

Sarah came back trembling with her 
news. 

- “Three young gentlemen,” she whispered, 
“‘want to see the rooms.” 

No longer roared the breakers, no longer 
gleamed the rocks; and as little Miss Spencer 
led the three young gentlemen into the 
dining-room a few minutes later—while the 
doorbell rang again—her heart soared 
within her, and her silvery little head 
wagged for a moment among the stars as 
instinctively she felt that her bark was in 
safe waters at last! 
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The Buccaneer Regatta: A Triumph for The Lab 


The Charles River Basin in Boston is the scene of one of the most interesting yacht races ever held 


been held in Massachusetts for 
many years,” says the Boston 
Transcript, “than the A. B. C. boat regatta 
on the Charles River Basin, June 11, 1927.” 

“Experienced, seagoing skippers,” reports 
the Boston Herald, ‘“‘could not have handled 
tiller and sheet better than these youthful 
yachtsmen did in this race.” 

Seven boats, all of which were made from 
the knock-down parts supplied by our 
friends, the Brooks Boat Company, after 
Mr. John G. Alden’s original plans for the 
A. B. C. boat which appeared in The Youth’s 
Companion last year, made their appearance 
at the starting line. They were brought to 
Boston from many other towns—for in- 
stance, the Admiral Abbot Sea Scouts 
brought their boat by truck from Warren, 
R. I., launched and rigged it on the morning 
of the race, and went home again with their 
trophy after supper. 

Camp Mechano’s boat was rigged by 
Y. C. Lab Councilor Edward B. Blakely at 
Newport, R. I., and was also brought by 
truck to Boston. The boats owned by Wil- 
liam Bessom and Robert Dobeyne were 
brought from the North Shore of Massachu- 
setts, while Frank Jackson’s boat was con- 
structed by its owner in his father’s garage 
not a quarter of a mile from the starting line 
of the race. The other two entrants have 


“"N‘ more interesting yacht race has 


equally interesting stories. The Norumbega - 


Sea Scouts’ boat was constructed last spring 
at Newton, Mass., and was a center of 
attraction when exhibited later at the 
Boy Scout Jamboree in Horticultural Hall, 





It’s Easy to Get in the Game 


HE regatta on the Charles River Basin in 

Boston, which was held on June 11 and in 
which seven Buccaneers participated, was one 
of the most successful events which the Lab has 
yet engineered. You will find full particulars of 
the great day on this page. 

Now is the time to join the Y. C. Lab. 
You will become a Member in a great partner- 
ship of boys all over the country banded to- 
gether with the one idea of doing interesting 
things in an interesting way. If you would like 
further particulars, the coupon below will bring 
them by return mail. 
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my name for Associate Membership. 
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Boston. The Winchester Sea Scout boat is 
the first, in seniority, in the whole great fleet 
of more than 150 A. B. C. boats all over 
America; it was built last July by Member 
Stanley Johnson and carries on its mainsail 
the high distinction of the number 1. All 
A. B. C. boats, as you know, are serially 
numbered by date of launching, and racing 
numbers and class letters are supplied free 
of charge to owners, to sew on mainsails. 
June 11 dawned with a bright sky and 
light southwesterly breezes. All morning the 
skippers, none of whom were more than 
eighteen years old, worked on the rigging of 
their boats and took trial trips over the 


t 


A striking shot of the Norumbega Sea Scouts’ Buc- 
caneer, manned by Skipper Hutchinson and Mate 


New g a sail-stretching spin 
course. Mr. R. H. Brown of the Sea Scouts 
put his motor boat at the service of the 
A. B. C. Committee. 

The preliminary signal was given at 2.30 
P.M., and three minutes later the boats 
started with Skipper Hutchinson of the 


Norumbega Sea Scouts in the lead. On the 
beat to windward, Skipper Ayer of the Camp 
Mechano boat led the fleet for some time, 
but was passed just before rounding the first 
mark by Skipper Jackson, who was never 
again headed. His boat, thanks to very care- 
ful rigging of the mainsheet, seemed to hold 
the light breeze better than the rest. 

After the first round of the course, there 
could be little doubt that Jackson would 
win, barring accident. Bessom, by better 
handling of his mainsheet and jibsheet, which 
had been too closely trimmed during the 
first leg, brought his boat up into second 
place. Thereafter, the principal interest 
centered in the triangular struggle between 
him, Camp Mechano and the Admiral Abbot 
Sea Scouts. The last-mentioned boat, beauti- 
fully handled by the heaviest crew in the 
race (a considerable handicap in light weath- 
er), finally slipped across the finish line in 
second place. The breeze freshened very 
much during the second round, but fell again 
ten minutes before Jackson won the race, so 
that the finishing times give little idea of 
how closely the boats were bunched. 

Immediately after the race, the various 
trophies.were distributed. The Robert W. 
Emmons II cup for the winner was awarded 
to Frank Jackson; a mariner’s compass was 
given to the Admiral Abbot Sea Scouts for 
defeating the two other Sea Scout crews; an 
aneroid barometer was presented, for third 
place, to Skipper Ayer of the Camp Mechano 
boat; a stop-watch, for the youngest skipper 
in the race, was won by Henry B. Sprague, 
jr, who sailed the Dobeyne boat; and this 

oat, as the best-looking boat in the race, 
was also awarded a piece of canvas carried 
by the historic yacht America in her first 
defense of the America’s Cup. A special 
trophy, the Wamsutta Cup, was given to the 
Norumbega Sea Scouts for excellence in sail 
rigging. 

There is a difference, however, between 
the best-looking boat and the best-built 
boat. The Dobeyne boat came out to the line 
immaculate with blue paint and orange 
mainsail and jib. (The formula for this will 
be given on a latin Lab page—it is the same 
as that used by the Mediterranean fishermen, 
whose brightly colored sails are known to 
every visitor.) But the committee felt that 





SUMMARY OF RACE, JUNE 11 


A.B.C. Boats—4% miles 


Number Owner 
ABC—34 Frank Jackson 

ABC—36 Admiral Abbot Sea Scouts 
ABC—2 Camp Mechano 

ABC—14 William Bessom 
ABC—28 Norumbega Sea Scouts 
ABC—8 Robert Dobeyne 

ABC—1 Winchester Sea Scouts 


Charles River Basin, Boston 
Elapsed Time 
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William Bessom’s boat, showing several 
highly interesting new wrinkles in construc- 
tion, to be reported later, was the best-built 
boat in the fleet. A special trophy, consisting 
of a Johnson Baby Stepper motor boat, in 
knock-down form, donated by the Brooks 
Boat Company, and valued at $50.00, was 
accordingly presented to Skipper Bessom, 
who will build it at Marblehead this summer. 
Plans and descriptions of this boat will be 
sent by the Brooks Boat Company, Saginaw, 
Mich., on request. 

The success of this regatta is evidence of 
the splendid all-around value of the A. B. C. 
boats. Similar regattas may be held on any 
water where there are two or more of these 
boats. It will always be found that men in- 
terested in sailing will donate prizes and 
take charge of regatta arrangements for the 
boys. Now that there are fleets of A. B. C. 
boats in so many other places, besides Bos- 
ton, regattas of this kind will beyond question 
occur regularly. Nothing is more interest- 
ing to boys and to their fathers, and the 
skipper who wins a well-contested race has a 
—* which will remain with him through 

e. 





THE WINNER 
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The Y. C. Lab— Continued 


Change in Price 


TT experimental months with the A. B. C. 
boats are over. This is already the second 
largest one-design class of small boats in America, 
and they are the only sailing boats built with the 
economies of mass production and available in 
knock-down form so that the owner may save so 
much of the usual cost of boat construction. 
Y. C. Lab Members will be interested to learn 
that our associates, the Brooks Boat Company, 
have done the work at cost prices, and have 
made no profit. This company provides all parts, 
with highest quality Louisiana cypress planking 
cut to shape and rabbetted, center-board box 
built up and attached to bottom plank, and all 
necessary hardware and fittings, together with 
spar and boom machined to shape, jib and main- 
sail. Construction work on the boat is a matter of 
only a few days for a skilful worker equipped 
with ordinary tools. 

Now, however, an increase of almost 100 per 
cent in the cost of cypress, due to the disastrous 
Mississippi River floods, makes necessary a new 
price scale. The new prices f.o.b. Saginaw, Mich., 
effective August 1, 1927, will be as follows: 


Price Effec- 
Present tive August 
. Price 1, 1927 
Knock-down frames and 
planking cut to shape, 
including all wood ma- 
terial to construct hull, 
with built-in center- 
board box and full in- 
ne $34.25 
Hardware for salt-water 
use, copper and brass 
throughout, including 
all nails, bolts and 
CO PEL ee 4.50 5.50 
Fittings, including oar 
locks, stemband, rud- 


$47.75 


derand tiller ........ 4.50 4.50 
Black iron centerboard. . 5.00 5.00 
Sparand boom........ 10.00 12.00 
Jiband mainsail....... 87.25 17.25 
CIR MUNI S 6x. ko ce kecs es 3.00 4.00 
Complete A. B. C. boat, 

ready tosail......... 165.00 185.00 


NOTE: In communities so far from Saginaw, 
Mich., that shipment of the knock-down outfit 
is impossible, paper patterns will be supplied for 
$4.00 per set. 


Proceedings of the 
Experimental Laboratory, 
Wollaston, Mass. 


JUNE 1: Made an extra boom for Buccaneer. 
Got a 12-ft. stick of Sitka spruce (without a 
knot) 4 in. square, and planed this down to 
4 in. round. 


JUNE 2: Finished the boom and varnished 
it. Gave the extra mast another coat of varnish. 


JUNE 3: Sewed the letters and numbers on 
one of the new sails. Made a flag-staff for the 
waterplane. 


JUNE 4: Cinderella is back and loaded with 
carbon, not to mention a few bruises. Cleaned 
out the carbon and ground the valves. 


JUNE 6: Put Cinderella’s motor back to- 
gether again. Helped to rig another Buccaneer 
and put in the centerboard. 


JUNE 7: Gave our old boat another coat of 
paint. Getting ready for the regatta and there 
is much to do. 


_ JUNE 8: The first boat for the Buccaneer 
Regatta came in at the Charles Bank Boat 
House where the final fitting is to be done. 


JUNE 9: The wharf is now a busy place. 
Boats are coming in and some are not ready 
for racing yet. Rigged the first one and put it 
in the water. 


JUNE 10: The Winchester Sea Scout mem- 

ts took out their boat in rough weather. It 
sailed well. No damage done. The Charles River 
Basin is rough. No swell, but choppy. One hull 
filled and we had to tow it to the dock and fix 
it up. It had been out of the water for weeks 
and had dried out. 


JUNE 11: The busiest day ever. At the dock 
early and had a hand in putting the final 
touches on seven Buccaneers. Several had come 
from a long distance. The race started about 
3 P.M. The wind had died down a bit and the 
start was slow. The Buccaneers looked very 
Pretty out on the basin. A wonderful race and 
800d skippers in every boat. 


_JUNE 13: Made a few enlargements of the 
Pictures we took of the boat race; they came 
out splendidly. The old oak table is back again 
—the one we had such a battle with in our 
early Lab career. It needed mending in a few 
Places and the finish had to be changed. 


JUNE 14: Took all the finish off the table 
With varnish remover. Then the sandpaper. 
It's still a good table, if we do say it. 


86th Weekly $5 Award 





EMBER ERSKINE KELLY (16) of Big 
Stone Gap, Va., has not only, in the 
canoe you see pictured above, submitted a 
first-rate marine project; he has given evidence 
of unending perseverance and has then had the 
ability to describe his adventures in a vivid and 
arousing style. Here is the log of his adventures. 
Read it and see if you will not agree with us 
that Member Kelly is eminently deserving of 
the Weekly Award which comes to him for this 
project. 

“A friend of mine told me about a canoe he 
had built and paddled nearly the whole length 
of the Rappahannock River, or about a hun- 
dred miles in all. I resolved to build one and 
use it on the river here. About the time I got 
the materials for the frame ready, my friend 
left town, and I was left in the lurch in the 
way of the much-needed advice he could have 
given me, for he had told me only the general 
principles of the canoe’s construction. 

“T had a great deal of trouble in bending the 
34-by-2-in. strips used for the bow and stern 
end pieces, which were to be fastened to the 
keel, 34-by-2-in. strip of poplar, about 12 ft. 
long. But finally I took an old hot-water boiler 
which had been cut in two lengthwise, filled it 
full of water and built a fire under it. I put the 
two strips in this and kept the water boiling 
for about three hours. I then bent the strips 
around a form I had made for them, fastening 
them in place until they were thoroughly dried 
out and in the shape I wanted them. After 
fastening them to the keel, I made three forms 
for bending the horizontal ribs and fastening 
these forms at right angles to the keel. Around 
these forms I bent ten 3-by-2-in. poplar 
ribs: five on each side of the keel, fastening 
them temporarily to the formsand permanently 
to the bow and stern pieces. 

“IT was now ready to make the vertical ribs, 
which are the ribs which cross the keel at right 
angles. For these I got thirty %-by-2-in. white 
oak strips about 6 ft. long. I couldn't find any- 
thing large enough either to boil or to steam 
these ribs in, and they had to be softened in 
some way in order to bend them. I asked every 
carpenter, and everybody who knew anything 
about carpentry, that I knew how I could bend 
these strips, but they couldn’t help me a bit; 
so after several sleepless nights spent in trying 
to work it out I decided to build a steam chest, 
which steamed them wonderfully. 

“I bent these ribs around the inside of the 
horizontal ribs and fastened each one as I bent 
it, using 1-in. nails to hold them to the keel 
and horizontal ribs, clinching the nails on the 
outer side. 

“After these ribs were in place I took the 
forms out and put in two thwarts in their 
place, trimmed the canoe up generally and 
put the seats in. 

“I now got a strip of very heavy canvas, 60 
in. wide and about 18 ft. long. I fastened this 
canvas on the frame with small carpet tacks 
and canoe glue, using as few tacks as possible, 
and gave the canvas three coats of paint and a 
few coats of waterproof varnish; I also var- 
nished the inside of the frame. 





“The first time I took it to the river, one of 
my friends and I carried it and found that was 
too much trouble; so the next time we took it 
down on top of the car, but it scratched the 
top of the car. Then I tore up an old bicycle 
and built a trailer on which I could put the 
canoe. The first time I took the trailer, which 
was made entirely of wood except the wheels, 
to the river, it collapsed, and I had to leave the 
canoe at a friend's home near the river. I re- 
built the trailer, but this time I used heavy 
strap iron, and now it is going fine. I can hitch 
the trailer to the car at home and have the 
canoe in the river, which is about a half-mile 
away, in four and one-half minutes.” 

Engineering achievement is made up of just 
such a record as this, no matter how large or 
how small the scale. Construction problems 
bring with them myriads of smaller problems 
as to the best and most economical method. 
Half the work of doing anything is usually to 
provide the machinery and equipment and the 
process necessary to do the actual work. The 
ability likewise to supply auxiliaries to make 
the utilization of the completed project as easy 
as possible is another requirement of good engi- 
neering. 
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BEST RETAIL TRADE 
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Insist on this red woven label. 
Nothing withoutit is “B.V. D.” 


a © 1927 The B. V. D. Co., Inc. 


Good Fit and Good Feeling — a 
“B.V.D.” feels so good because it fits so well. 

And the good feeling that millions hold toward 

“B.V. D.”—the good feeling behind years of world- 

leading popularity — shows how men value better 

fit, cooler comfort, and longer wear! 


“B.V. D.” Union Suits, with famous patented 
features. Youths’ sizes 24 to 34, 85c, size 36, 
$1.00. Men’s sizes, $1.5 


Popular “B. V. D.” coat-cut undershirts and 
knee-length drawers, 85c a garment. 


“B.V. D.” running pants, for track and gym, are 
made in different materials at various prices. 


THE B. V. D. COMPANY, Inc., N. Y. 
Sole Makers “B. V. D.” Underwear 


Pt Next to Myself I Like ‘B.V. D.’ Best!” 
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ARN CARTOONING 
At Home -Simple Method 


Just think — $50 to over $250 a week paid to good car- 
toonists for work that’s fun! And YOU can learn cartoon- 
ing at home — no matter if you've never touched a draw- 
ing pencil. Send postcard for FREE Book describing our 
simplified method and Offer to New Students. WRITE 
NAME PLAINLY. State and whether Mr., Mrs., 
or Miss. No obligation. (No salesman will call.) 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF CARTOONING, 

Room 207E, 1113 15th St., N.W., Washington, D. C. 


KIN BLEMISHES 


pimples, blackheads, etc., cleared 
away easily and at little cost by 


Resinol 
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direct from our factory. 
and terms 
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®% Relief for 
Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


The Hayes Method 


Indorsed by doctors, ministers, lawyers, and 
hundreds of ple all over the world as Safe, 
Reliable and Efficient. 

The itching, sneezing, cough, wheezing and 
asthma can be stopped and normal health re- 
stored, so that you can stay at home in comfort, 
work, sleep and enjoy life. Many cases cured 
permanently. 

Write for Bulletin Y-274 and blank for 
free examination, and start treatment 
at once. Fees moderate. Address, 


P. HAROLD HAYES, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


P. S. Let us advise you in advance of the 
attack if possible. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


“PRAY devoutly, but hammer stoutly,” 
says an old proverb. There’s more than 
wit and wisdom in the o!d saw; there’s 
religion and good logic also. When you lift 
your heart in prayer, don’t forget to lift 
your arm. 


WHEN PRESIDENT COOLIDGE goes fishing 
for trout with a worm at the end of his 
hook, he dangerously compromises his 
political strength with the fraternity of ex- 
pert anglers, but he won’t hurt his chances 
for the everyday farm vote. 


Lots OF AMERICANS think they know what 
a hard rain is; but let them consider the fact 
that in one day in 1911 forty-six inches of 
rain fell in Baguio, in the Philippines. 
That is more than most places in the United 
States ever get in a year. At Cherrapunji in 
Assam thirty inches of rain once fell in 
each of five successive days. Fortunately, 
rain does not come down like that in the 
Mississippi Valley. 


Few MEN have lived to see so abundant a 
fruitage of their own work as was granted 
before his death to Dr. Francis E. Clark, 
the founder of the Christian Endeavor 
Society. From the forty boys and girls who 
formed the first society in Portland, Maine, 
the movement has grown to 100,000 sepa- 
rate branches and an active membership 
of 4,000,000. Probably no less than 25,000,- 
000 people have been identified with the 
society at one time or another during the 
last forty-five years. No man of our time 
has influenced for good the lives and pur- 
poses of so many young people. 


FLOODS AND THE MOUND 
BUILDERS 


THe Mississippi floods have stimulated 
the imaginations of the archzologists, 
to the production of a new and interesting 
theory about the Indian mounds that 
thickly sprinkle the valley of the great 
river. According to this explanation, the 
mounds, though they may have had in 
later times some religious significance to 
the natives, were probably built originally 
as places of refuge from the frequent inunda- 
tions, which in prehistoric days spread far 
and wide over the land, unconfined by the 
works of man. There was undoubtedly a 
considerable Indian population along the 
Mississippi, and in case of flood these 
people had no housetops on which to take 
refuge, an insufficient supply of canoes in 
which to seek safety, and nobody to come 
with steamboats and other craft to rescue 
them. They had to make their own hills of 
help, which they did with commendable 
industry. It is not unreasonable, say the 
men of science, that such places, the resort 
of men and animals in time of peril, should 
have come to have a religious meaning to 
those whose lives were preserved by them. 
We do not know how much support there 
is for this interesting theory. Some of the 
most famous Indian mounds, if we are not 
mistaken, are not in regions where floods 
are greatly to be dreaded. But many of 
them are; those at Cahokia, near St. Louis, 
occur to us as very possibly useful to 
aboriginal dwellers on the rich bottom lands 
when the waters were abroad. More than 
one of these ancient heaps of earth still 
farther south did good service during the 
recent flood as temporary refuges for people 


who had been driven from their homes. We 
saw pictures of them taken from the air: 
the refugees huddled under their tents or 
bough shelters, and their domestic animals 
grouped disconsolately about them. 

It is interesting to think of these mounds 
still occasionally serving the purpose for 
which they were heaped up centuries ago 
by a now vanished race; and to picture in 
imagination the scenes that were presented 
in those far distant years. The river flowed 
then through a savage wilderness, far 
different from the filled country of today, 
and the Indians could have had no cattle 
with which to share their misery. But 
perhaps the wild animals with which the 
country anciently abounded crept up 
timidly upon the mound and ventured in 
the general calamity to trust to the charity 
of their human enemy, now as miserable as 
they. For days, weeks, perhaps even months, 
these little islands sd tee = e among the 
waters may have supported their copper- 
colored populations. We hope the new ex- 
planation of their existence is a true one. 
It adds a pleasing warmth of human in- 
terest to these mysterious monuments of 
the past. 


AMERICAN BREAKFASTS 
AND FRENCH DINNERS 


HEN Lindbergh got to Paris he 

wanted an American breakfast, and 
Ambassador Herrick was hard put to it to 
get it for him. The human race, though it 
possesses the same organs and appetites 
wherever it is found, by no means eats the 
same foods, at the same times or in the same 
way. A grapefruit, a plate of oatmeal, a 
dish of bacon and eggs and a cup of coffee 
with toast and butter sounds simple enough 
to Americans, but to collect that assortment 
of edibles in Paris at eight in the morning, 
approaches the impossible. . 

Grapefruit can perhaps be found by 
searching. Since Americans live in numbers 
in Paris and generally try hard to get what 
they want, there may be shops that have 
grapefruit. Yet we recall that when M. 
C'emenceau last visited the United States 
he carried back a crate or two of grapefruit 
with him, because he had fallen in love with 
a delicacy unknown in France. As for 
cereals, the French scorn them, and think 
them, as Doctor Johnson did, food for 
horses rather than men. The simple art of 
making crisp toast is a mystery in French 
kitchens. You are expected to eat rolls for 
breakfast, and nothing else. Bacon and eggs 
is a dish rarely seen across the water, except 
in Great Britain. Eggs Frenchmen use, bacon 
they don’t. Coffee,—oh, yes, of course,— 
but anyone who knows what good breakfast 
coffee is doesn’t blame the Frenchman who 
prefers chocolate to what passes for coffee 
in Paris. 

On the whole the traveler is wise not to 
insist on getting from strangers the food he 
is used to at home. What he gets is only a 
substitute for the real thing at best, inferior 
in quality, and prepared by cooks who don’t 
understand what they are working with. 
Lindbergh was entitled to have whatever 
he wanted, and we have no doubt the Pari- 
sians exerted themselves to the utmost to 
fill his order. But they won’t trouble them- 
selves so for the rest of us. When we go 
abroad, we must leave American breakfasts 
behind us and do the best we can with the 
trivial meals the foreigner thinks appropriate 
for the morning hours. When dinner time 
comes, he can show us a thing or two. It 
is only when the lamps are lit that the 
Gallic genius blazes up in the kitchen; and 
then it burns to good purpose! 


THE CRY OF THE 
INARTICULATE 


i is a matter to set people to thinking 
when a woman of Mrs. Minnie Maddern 
Fiske’s attainments and distinction makes 
herself one of the foremost workers for 
reforms in trapping fur-bearing animals. 
Next to her work on the stage, which has 
always represented the best in dramatic art, 
Mrs. Fiske places her interest in the Ameri- 
can Humane Society, which, through one of 
its committees, is working for the complete 
abolition of the steel trap. 

The establishment of fur farms, where 
animals can be killed without suffering, is 
one of the first steps that the committee 
advocates; but its program includes also 
legislation that will require all traps to be 
visited at least once every twenty-four hours 
and will impose other humane restrictions. 
In Philadelphia recently eight hundred 
women, representatives of the most promi- 





nent clubs in the city, met to organize their 
opposition to the steel trap and its inevitable 
cruelties. Later on, a similar meeting will be 
held in Boston. 

We have faith enough in American girl- 
hood and womanh to believe that a 
wider knowledge of present methods of 
trapping will do much to end them. To 
spread that knowledge the American Hu- 
mane Society has prepared a book entitled 
“From Thumb Screw to Trap,” for which 
Mrs. Fiske has written an introduction. 

A fur coat nowadays represents, not an 
individual sacrifice of life, but a community 
sacrifice. It contains not the skin of one 
animal, but the skins of scores, sometimes 
even of hundreds. To feel that even one of 
them died after hours of torture—to feel 
that many of them starved to death, that the 
ermine in the evening cape were taken by 
their tongues freezing to steel bars that the 
trapper had coated with grease—those are 
not reflections that conduce to mental 
equanimity. Such methods are not necessary. 
The Indian, who we are used to regarding as 
a savage, did not use them. He took his fur 
in deadfalls or by snares, which kill quickly 
and humanely. We can do as much, and 
whether we do or not will rest largely.with 
the girls and women, for they are the chief 
customers for the trappers’ wares, and in the 
end their wishes will prevail. 





A Weekly Summary of Current Events 


THE NAVAL CONFERENCE 


GREAT BRITAIN, Japan and the United 
States began their conference on the 
limitation of naval construction at Geneva 
pod ge 20, with representatives from France 
and Italy present as “observers.” All three 
nations profess to be anxious to reduce the 
number and the cost of warships, though 
the proposals made at the opening session of 
the conference for accomplishing that end 
were far enough apart to make a long dis- 
cussion of the problem probable. Our own 
delegation wishes to extend the ratio of 
battleship construction agreed upon at 
Washington five years ago, (5 for Great 
Britain, 5 for the United States and 3 for 
Japan) to cruisers, submarines and de- 
stroyers. Japan wants the present number of 
the smaller craft maintained, but a limita- 
tion put on the building of additional ships. 
Great Britain presented a plan for reducing 
the size and armament of all future warshi 
of whatever kind and for prolonging the 
period during which sattindhign should be 
considered first-line ships, not subject to 
replacement. Our representatives, Mr. 
Gibson and Admiral Jones, were not ready 
to accept this propessi, though they agreed 
to it in principle, because its practical effect 
would be to make our ships of the line for a 
number of years decidedly inferior in size 
and range to the British fleet and would, in 
their opinion, upset the agreement made at 
Washington in 1922. 


FETING THE FLIERS 


OLLOWING the remarkable demon- 

strations of admiration and affection 
which the people of Washington and New 
York offered to Colonel Lindbergh, the 
young pilot flew to St. Louis, which is at 
present his home, so far as an aviator can 
have one, and there he received another 
delirious welcome in which hundreds of 
thousands of people took part. In Europe, 
Chamberlin and Levine visited various 
cities in Germany and Austria, notably 
Munich and Vienna. Everywhere they were 
received with great enthusiasm and invested 
with whatever decorations the municipalities 
are entitled to bestow. 


THIS WEEK’S BULLETIN FROM 
CHINA 


PEKING, rather than Nanking or Hankow, 
is the principal source of news from China 
at present. Apparently the negotiations 
between Chiang Kai-shek and the Northern 
military leaders, which were reported to be 
in progress, have not accomplished results. 
At any rate we learn that the Northern 
generals have agreed to pool their forces and 
put Chang Tso-lin in command of the 
united army with powers that seem to be 
dictatorial. Chang announces that he is in 
the field to drive Communism out of China 
and that he will not desist until he has 
achieved his purpose. We hear nothing at all 
from the Communist wing of the Southern 


party, established at Hankow, but Chiany 
Kai-shek, the more moderate leader of the 
Southerners, is said to be moving northward 
with his army and threatening the rich 
province of Shantung, which is on the coast, 
south of Peking. The government he has 
established at Nanking has announced its 
intention of sending an embassy to the 
United States, in the hope of convincing our 
government that it ought to recognize its 
authority as the true government of China. 


GERMANY GAINS PRESTIGE 


‘TH recent meeting of the Council of the 
League of Nations adjourned without any 
very hopeful accomplishment. The reason js 
that events are working to give Germany 
increased influence and prestige in Europe, 
and that the representatives of France and 
Great Britain are not yet ready to accede to 
the demands that Germany is consequently 
making for the withdrawal of allied troops 
from its territory and the recognition of 
Germany as in all respects the equal of 
France and Great Britain in European 
politics. It is the situation with regard to 
Russia that gives Germany its growing 
influence. Western Europe has pretty 
completely broken with Russia, and Ger- 
many is the only power that, through its 
relations with both. sides can act as an 
intermediary between them. Since Germany 
lies between France and Poland, it is only 
across her territory that French troops could 
march to the assistance of Poland, the ally 
of France, in case of hostilities arising be- 
tween Russia and Poland; therefore Germany 
is in a position to demand considerate 
treatment from France. That the state of 
affairs has aroused some irritation in France 
is evident from the recent speeches of 
Premier Poincaré. He complains in public 
that Germany is not abiding by the agree- 
ment of Locarno, but is becoming aggressive 
in its attitude toward the Allied countries. 


MOPPING UP AFTER THE FLOOD 

ECRETARY HOOVER has another 

Sepetanny to demonstrate his remark- 
able powers of organization and administra- 
tion in connection with the work of restoring 
the agriculture and industry of the flood- 
stricken South to production and of return- 
ing the hundreds of thousands of refugees to 
their homes. Most of these unfortunate 
persons are already reéstablished on their 
devastated acres, and the work of hurrying 
along belated food and cotton crops has 
begun. A remarkable work has been done 
under Mr. Hoover’s direction in controlling 
the sanitary situation, which was for a time 
dangerous, and the attention of his organi- 
zation of Red Cross workers and of local 
business men is now directed toward finding 
ways and means to restoring the homes of 
the flood-sufferers, to rebuilding destroyed 
roads, and to furnishing the necessary credit 
for the use of those farmers and workers who 
lost almost everything beneath the waters 
of the Mississippi. 


MISCELLANY 
Historic Calendar 
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by L. F. Gront 
July 23, 1886. 
Steve Brodie Jumps from Brooklyn Bridge 


H® ye a chance, they say, and dared to 


ap; 
A foolish feat and not at all inviting; 
Yet anyone could drop, though half asleep; 
The trick is not in jumping, but in ‘lighting. 
ARTHUR GUITERMAN 








THE PERILS AND PROMISE OF 
LEISURE 


The Companion's Religious Article 


‘Te world of today has come into posses- 
sion of a leisure which it does not as yet 
know how to use. People travel with a, 
vague idea that merely leaving one place 
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Beery eae eel man pared life as a boy who used good 


his is Member Clifford O’Connell of the Y. C. 
Lab, spending a useful hour 


The Editor’s List 


I am asked to follow Dr. Cadman’s example 
and recommend a list of good books for Com- 
panion readers. The foundation of all good 
reading is the Bible and Shakespeare. These 
two books are indispensable. Your own 
library may consist of six books or six thou- 
sand — but these two are its cornerstones, 
and if you don’t read them regularly you are 
not educated and will never be well received 
by educated people. 

The sixteen books listed below are all good. 
They give you a real appreciation of life. 
Read them, and you will know how big men 
face big problems and dangers. Read them, 
and you will have a keener sense of humor, 
and better earning capacity. Trashy reading 
rots the mind. books are the true keys 
to happiness, achievement and _ success. 

Epitor, The Youth's Companion. 


Sixteen Good Books 


HENRY ESMOND W. M. Thackeray 
A fine romance of the eighteenth century. $2.00 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES Rider Haggard 
A breath-taking adventure story of Africa. $1.75 


REVOLT IN THE DESERT T. E. Lawrence 


The most thrilling World War book. $3.00 
QUENTIN DURWARD Walter Scott 
The wizard story teller’s best tale. $2.25 
OLIVER TWIST Charles Dickens 
How one poor boy came through. $2.25 
HUCKLEBERRY FINN Mark Twain 
The great American novel. $2.25 
PILGRIM’S PROGRESS John Bunyan 


The best adventure story in the world; frequently 
scorned by people who don’t know a ” good story 


when they see one. $2.00 
THE WHITE COMPANY Conan Doyle 
Excitement, humor, high chivalry. $1.25 


THE OXFORD BOOK OF ENGLISH VERSE 
Great poetry superbly printed and bound. $3.75 


PUCK OF POOK’S HILL Rudyard Kipling 
A marvelous story of early Britain. $2.00 


KIM Rudyard Kipling 
The magic of India, seen through a boy’s adven- 
tures. $2.00 

LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN'-_—'W.E. Barton 
The authoritative biography of Lincoln. Two 
volumes. $10.00 

THE CLOISTER AND THE HEARTH 

Charles Reade 
Europe in the fifteenth century — a wonderful 
historical novel. 


WAR IN THE AIR 


H. G. Wells 
A sensational forecast of world ruin as the result 
of aerial war. $2.00 
THE HEROES OF GREEK FAIRY TALES FOR 
MY CHILDREN harles Kingsley 
Unforgettable stories, told in beautiful prose. 
$ 


CIVIL ENGINEER’S POCKET-BOOK 
J.C. Trautwine 
Indispensable formulas and tables for mechani- 
cally minded boys and men. $6.00 


Send check or money order promptly for the books 


you 
wish from this list; your order will be carefull led 
and the books will ‘be sent ie sets boa. —_ 


THE Y. C. BOOKSHOP 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 





and arriving in another has cultural value. 
One of our most pressing problems is how 
to employ that surplus energy which the 
use of machines in modern life makes avail- 
able. Our colleges are crowded, largely with 
boys and girls who have four years more of 
spare time than their parents had, and 
suppose that this is a good way to spend it. 
The methods of the university are not such 
as to yield these young people the best 
results; they have little tdea what they are 
in college for or what they are expected to 
obtain there. 

Many causes 4re assigned for the downfall 
of older civilizations. As good a guess as any 
might be that ‘they came into possession of 
leisure which they did not know how to use. 
Civilization is likely to degenerate when 
men and women no longer feel the necessity 
to work as many hours a day as they can 
work productively. That necessity is no 
longer upon us. And we face at once the 
peril and the promise of that situation. Golf 
and the automobile suggest the very limited 
means we have discovered for the use of the 
hours we have not learned to employ in any 
more serious fashion—and to say this is not 
to despise the proper uses of golf or the motor 
car. 

It is interesting that our words of leisurely 
progression have a certain religious flavor. 
To “‘canter’’ is to go in procession at com- 
fortable speed to the shrine at Canterbury. 
To “saunter” is to make pilgrimage to the 
Holy Land. The words that suggest the rush 
of breathless haste have very different deri- 
vations. ‘‘He that believeth shall not make 
haste.” 

There is comfort in escape from the hag- 
ridden necessity of forever pulling out our 
watches and consulting suburban time- 
tables. There is serenity in meeting now and 
then a rare soul who has learned to move 
toward heaven and not to be forever work- 
ing the accelerator. Now and then we meet 
a serene spirit who has learned the secret of 
using time instead of being used up by the 
mad effort to “kill” time. 

Our present leisure has in it promise of 
true culture of mind and soul. But it is 
easily possible to misuse it. There is a 
promise, too rarely claimed, of strength to 
those who sit still, and of victory to those 
—— still and see the salvation of the 

ord, 


THE WRONG BRANCH 
“CAS you help me with my arithmetic les- 
son, daddy? The first problem is: ‘A car- 
penter was paid three dollars a day and—’” 
“That sounds more like ancient history 
than arithmetic, son.” 


BALLOONING 150 YEARS AGO 


ORACE WALPOLE, the famous wit 
of the eighteenth century, wrote amus- 
ingly about balloons in 1784. In one letter 
he tells of Vincent Lunardi, who ascended 
that year from London. ‘‘So far from respect- 
ing him as a Jason, I was very angry with 
him; he had full right to venture his own 
neck, but none to risk the poor cat.” 
(Lunardi had taken with him a dog, a cat 
and a pigeon. They all landed in safety.) 

But Walpole in the year before wrote 
in an unconsciously prophetic mood: 

“IT hope these new mechanic meteors 
will prove only playthings for the learned 
and the idle, and not be converted into new 
engines of destruction to the human race, 
as is so often the case of refinements or dis- 
coveries in science. The wicked wit of man 
always studies to apply the result of talents 
to enslaving, destroying or cheating his 
fellow creatures.’ 

And Walpole amused himself by fancying 
the change that would be made in the world 
by the substitution of balloons for ships: 

“I supposed our seaports to become 
deserted villages, and Salisbury Plain, 
Newmarket Heath and all downs arising 
into dockyards for aérial vessels... . 
But to come to my ship-news: 

“*The good balloon Dedelus, Captain 
Wing-ate, will fly in a few days for China; 
he will stop at the top of the Monument to 
take in passengers. Arrived on Brand- 
sands, the Vulture, Captain Nabob; the 
Tortoise snow from Lapland; the Pet-en- 
l’air from Versailles; the Dreadnought from 
Mount Etna, Sir W. Hamilton, commander; 
the Tympany, Montgolfier. Found- 
ered in a hurricane, the Bird of Paradise, 
from Mount Ararat. The Bubble, Sheldon, 
took fire and was burnt to her gallery.’ 

“There will be fights in the air with 
wind-guns and bows and arrows; arid there 
will be prodigious increase of land for 
tillage, especially in France, by breaking up 
all public roads as useless. 


“How posterity will laugh at us, one 
way or other! If half a dozen break their 
necks and balloonism is exploded, we shall 
be called fools for having imagined it could 
be brought to use; if it should be turned to 
account, we shall be ridiculed for having 
doubted.” 


FOR BAKERS AND BOILERS 


[LQOCUMENTS, eagerly sought by his- 
torians and genealogists, often prove 
elusive quarry. They have an aptitude for 
disappearing or getting destroyed in ways 
that nobody could forsee. The second presi- 
dent of Harvard College, the venerable 
Charles Chauncy, who died at the age of 
eighty, left behind him a mass of papers— 
letters, notes and sermons—which passed 
into the hands of a son, who died leaving a 
widow, who married a baker for her second 
husband. And every one of President 
ws papers was put to the bottom of 

a pie! 

Not long ago an ardent genealogist, hot 
on the trail of family documents, sought out 
an aged relative nearing her hundredth 
year, whose attic he had reason to hope was 
a treasure-house of precious material. After 
being hospitably received and patiently 
giving the old lady an account of not only 
his immediate family but all his aunts and 
cousins, second, third and fourth, in the 
part of the country he came from, he led 
the conversation at last to family papers. 

“Clutter,” said the old lady, “just clutter; 
and the mice are always getting into them 
besides. My attic was so stuffed with papers 
there was hardly room in it for anything 
else, until a year ago I made up my mind I 
oughtn’t to leave it in such a state for those 
who'll come after me. So we began bringing 
them down, a few bundles at a time, every 
Monday, and burned them under the wash- 
boiler. And you'd hardly believe it, but it 
took us eleven months—eleven months!— 
to finish up the lot. My dear boy, are you 
sick? I’m afraid that lemon pie has upset 
your digestion.” 

It had not. The irrepressible groan which 
had escaped was due, not to indigestion, 
but to lost opportunity, and the impos- 
sibility of even easing his mind byreproaches, 
addressed to an amiable next-month cen- 
tenarian, who thought she had done the 
considerate thing by her heirs. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 


1. Contagion is the communication of disease from 
one person to another. Infection is the communica- 
tion of disease —— the agency of air, water or 
other medium. 2. Sir Walter Scott. 3. He marched 
his army seven times around the city, caused the 
priests to sound a blast on the trumpets, and ordered 
the people to - a great shout. Thereupon the walls 
of the city fell. Both came from the word Czsar, 
an appellation J the emperors of Rome. 5. A medical 
missionary who has done Temarkable work on the 
Labrador coast. 6. No; it is of a origin. 7. 
Kentucky. 8. All are cheeses. 9. Russia. 10. Punch. 
11. Copenhagen. 12. More men by about 2 000,000. 
13. The bony skeletons of millions of minute creatures 
that live in colonies in tropical sea water. 14. “‘ Jesus 
wept.”” 15. Joseph Smith. 16. The Mediterranean 
Sea and the Red Sea. 17. Venice. 18. Benjamin 
Franklin. 19. A person who has no pigment or color- 
ing matter in skin, hair or eyes. 20. New York, 
Pennsylvania, Illinois, Ohio. 


THE BEST MOTION PICTURES 


B tant oar efficiency of the news-reel 
services has been strikingly demon- 
strated again in their distribution of the 
Lindbergh pictures. Within a few hours of 
the moment when the Lone Eagle left 
Curtiss Field the Broadway houses were 
showing the news-reels of the event. Every 
incident in his remarkable exploit has been 
recorded with astonishing celerity; the reels 
have been dispatched to the film exchanges 
all over the country, by the fastest air mail 
pilots, so that the audiences seated com- 
fortably in their favorite theatre may not 
have to wait one day even for the latest 
news of “Lindy. 

Intrepid oma resourceful souls are the 
travelling camera-men of the news services. 
They face every sort of difficulty and danger 
without complaint. Often they must spend 
weeks in impenetrable wildernesses or in 
remote regions where their endurance as 
= as their professional skill is severely 
tried. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
BLUE-RIBBON LIST 


Two new’ pictures this week: 


Running Wild—Paramount 
A clean, wholesome farce in which a a a 
— unexpectedly gets control of his family. W. C. 
lelds 


Naughty but Nice—First National 
In trying to fib themselves out of a harmless esca- 
pade, two school girls become involved in a succession 
of —— adventures. Colleen Moore and Kathryn 
cGuire 


When writing to advertisers please mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION 





Increasing 
THE 


Security 


underlying your investment 


IN 


SMITH BONDS 


through 
Sinking Fund Provisions 


Ask for Booklet ‘‘88-34"" 


it contains detailed informa- 
tion on the operation of the 
sinking funds, also the safe- 
guards that protect your in- 
vestment in Smith Bonds. 


Our Mail Service Department 


No matter where you may be you can 
avail yourself of the Mail Order Service 
of our Home Office in Washington, D. C. 
Your investments and inquiries will be 
given the same personal, efficient and 
courteous attention you would receive if 
you called at one of our offices. 


“he EH.SMITH © 


Founded 1873 


Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
285 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Continental & Commercial Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Boston ALBANY Burrato 
MINNEAPOLIS Sr. Louis 


Kindly send Booklet and information regarding 
SMITH BONDS, 


NAMEW 





“3834” 
ADDRESS 


PETS for the 
i FAMILY 

Every family should have one or 
more pets. In establishing this col- 
umn, it is our desire to assist our 
subscribers in the selection of these 
pets by publishing the advertise- 


ments of reliable persons, who have 
them for sale. 



































SQUAB () BOOK (1) FREE 


and make money. Sold by 
Brera at once for free 40-page book eautifully 
printed in colors telling how oe a do it. You 
will be surprised. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
197 H St., Melrose "Highlands, 





SNOW WHITE ESKIMO PUPPIES 
The loveliest and cutest Log onearth. Natural child’s 
pal and playfellow. Natural trick dogs. The dog with 
a human brain. Sc in stamps for Catalogue. 
Brockway’s Kennels, Baldwin, Kansas. 





COLLIES — White and Colors. Pedigreed, intelligent 
= loyal companions, —- uards. Prices reason- 
able, and satisfaction guaranteed . Box 140, Shomont 
Kennels, Monticello, lowa. 





Py the finest in the world. 
| am ey By R. b. 6 » New Brunswick, N. J. 








training, 35c. 
COLLI oF pe Cieck’ Bicomington. I. 
PUPS: Satisfaction d.R 





Cc d Police $20.00. { 
Wilbur Day, Brighton, Iowa. 
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When the varnish was scraped off, we rubbed 
lown the woo 


New Out of Old! 


G. Y. C. Workbox Enterprise No. 44 


A GOOD FAIRY who was moving decided 
to discard her old refrigerator. Fortu- 
nately, a member of the Workbox was on 
hand to suggest that she send it over to our 
new little house instead. New refrigerators 
are expensive, and we should have gone 
without one this summer, since our furnish- 
ing budget is tiny on purpose; so we must 
make or refinish most of our things ourselves! 

After doing our liv- 
ing-room table, how- 
ever, we felt prepared 
to remove the varnish 
from anything—and it 
was not too difficult to 
get it off the refriger- 
ator by putting on a 
liberal coating of var- 





The & ¥C 


‘The Girls of The Youth's Companion’’— Join now! 








Fashions for the Young Girl 


III. If You Are Tall and Slender 


BY MARGIA HAUGH, PH.B. 
Associate Professor at Simmons College, G.Y.C. Expert Adviser 


F you are underweight and measure more in 
height and less in width than the ideal 
average figure, you belong to the tall and 
slender group. Frequently we find tall, slender 
girls who are correct as to width, but too tall, 
or underweight, or both. Mary belongs to this 
last classification, for she is nearly three-fourths 
of a head too tall, about the correct width, but 
16 pounds underweight. 

If you are tall and slender, you have prob- 
lems, but it is much easier for you to meet them 
than for some other types! Slenderness is quite 
in vogue today, and you may not wish to 
change your appearance except in a few. partic- 
ulars, if you are extremely thin. 

In the first place, strive for a broken silhou- 


st 


(Left)—A poor choice—the 
neck line is cut too far out on 
the 1, 14. Ss . 


Bloused effects and long over-blouses are 
good; but avoid angular effects. Double, draped 
or bouffant effects in the skirt are becoming, 
and skirts should be medium length, because 
very long or extremely short ones will make you 
look awkward and overgrown. Wide girdles and 
sashes are becoming. 

Medium-sized hats with drooping or irregular 
brims and an average high crown—or the tam 
type of hat with its low, drooping crown—are 
generally good. Trimming, if any, should not 
be severe, angular or high. If you wear furs, 
choose those that are fluffy, soft, long-haired 
and of good size. 

Try to wear materials in medium color values 
—neither too brilliant nor neutral. Fabrics 


the 





bones of the neck. The tie at- 
tracts the attention of the eye, 
causing it to follow up and 
down the figure; this is slender- 
izing. The very short sleeves 
expose the arm, making it ap- 
pear too long and thin 


Boiling Over With 


Excitement! 


I HAVE never had such mails! The Cooking 
Contest must be the very one that you 
wanted above all others this summer, judging 
from the thrilling piles of your nicely arranged, 
favorite tested recipes that are beginning to 
come to me. And, oh, how I wish I had time to 


try out every one of the delicious things my-' 


self! Think of reading about a frosted chocolate 
or iced raspberry-mint lemonade and crisp 
sugar cookies on a July afternoon in the office! 
However, I console myself by the knowledge 





One of our favorite salads is tested and served in 

four portions atthe G. Y. C. Workbox. What is your 

favorite for a salad—or anything else? How many 

poo will it serve? Have you entered it for a prize 

in the Cooking ees - ond a place in our Cook- 
00) 


that, before very long, this will all be safely 
held by “Recipes for G. Y. Cooks,” the 
G. Y. C. Cookbook to be printed at the end of 
the contest, and then I shall have a chance to 
unbury myself from your nice letters and con- 





(Right)—This is far more be- 
coming to Mary’s . The 
neck line is cut higher and 
does not extend too far on the 
shoulder. The round line is 
g e ruffles on the skirt 
and sleeves, the belt, the slight 
bloused effect, the large jagged 
flower and the gathers on the 
shoulders help to increase the 
apparent width of the figure 
and decrease the height 

















test entries long enough to share in the fun by 
trying out a few of these favorites of yours. 
The purpose of the G. Y. C. Cooking Contest 
is to give every single one of the 6708 Members 
of the G. Y. C. who likes cooking as an enter- 
prise a chance to win a valuable prize for her 
achievements as a cook, as well as to gain fame 
and the gratitude of her thousands of sister 
G. Y. C. Members by submitting not more than 
two of her tested recipes, one or both of which 


nish remover with an 
old brush, letting it set 
until the old coat was 
in a softened condi- 
tion, and then scraping 
that off with a knife. 
When the varnish The refinished refrig- 
was all scraped off, we erator is something to 
rubbed down the wood proud of 
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with ‘coarse No. % 
sandpaper and gave the whole refrigerator 
a rub over, inside and out, with turpentine. 

There were some cracks in the joints where 
the wood had shrunk, and these were filled 
in with Plastic Wood. 

The hardware—hinges, handle and door- 
catch—were all taken off. These had to be 
sent to be refinished and replated at the 
hardware store. 


The Painting Process 
After one thick coat of flat white paint had 
been put on inside and out and allowed to 
dry thoroughly, two coats of white Duco 
enamel finished our refrigerator. 

With the silvery, refinished hardware 
screwed firmly into place, we really had 
something to be proud of in our good-looking 
“new”’ refrigerator. 

LETITIA VALENTINE 





Our me. ~Y of Gold and 


Our aim: greater knowledge, skill 

and happiness through enterprises 

which lead to successful achieve- 
ments 





See ee a ee ee ae —_——— 
Return to Hazel Grey / 
-~A\TheG.Y.C.,8 Arlington St., BostonZ. -4 


1 Dear Hazel: I should like to know (you may t 
check one or both): 
....How to become first a Corresponding i 
Member, then an Active Member and finally a I 
| Contributing Member of the G. Y. C. by my- 
| self and how to win the pin and all the advan- ] 
\ tages of a Member of the G. Y. C, | 


OR 
| ....-How to form a Branch Club of the 
] G. Y. C. with several of my best friends and 
j to win the pin and all the advantages of Cor- | 
1 apenas. Active and Contributing Members t 
or us all. 


§ iy f SeeTeT Tee Te TTT TT Te TTT TTT 
1 DG vance sestex years old, | 
§ AGE eSS, 00..0srcccevccceccccssevecceees rl 
P  cipsivebvuieiemennsiiaiiiail 1 
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ette. This means emphasizing horizontal lines 
by the use of draperies, tunics, circular pieces, 
flounces, ruffles, tucks, bands, yokes and apron 
effects. Draw attention to boundary lines: the 
outside lines of sleeves, shoulders and skirt. 

Analyze yourself to determine whether you 
have any of the following: a very oval face, a 
long thin neck, sloping shoulders, flat chest or 
too-thin arms. If you have an oval face, wear 
your hair low and bring it out softly on the 
sides. If your hair is bobbed, don’t allow the 
barber to cut it too short on the sides! 

If you read article II about becoming neck 
lines, you will remember that it helps a thin 
neck to wear a soft rolling collar. Do not fall a 
victim to the bateau-shaped neck; it may make 
the oval of your face seem less severe by its 
roundness and closeness to your face, but at the 
same time your neck and collar bone are being 
brought into full view. You will find that a two- 
or three-strand necklace will help to fill in a bad 
neck line and to conceal bones. 

Sloping or narrow shoulders and a flat chest 
are well taken care of by the use of frilled 
fichus, berthas and wide collars, and these also 
help to conceal angles or joints and broaden the 
appearance of the figure and give it fullness. 
Beware of short shoulder seams which give a 
narrow-chested effect! Sleeves must not be too 
close-fitting if your arms are very long and thin. 
A peasant sleeve, shirred onto a narrow yoke 
and gathered into a wrist band giving fullness 
and becoming lines to the upper part of a dress, 
is a wise choice. Full sleeves help to widen the 
figure by calling attention to its. boundary 
lines; this is especially true when the lower part 
of the sleeve is heavily embroidered, or a flare 
cuff is used which helps to foreshorten and call 
attention to a boundary line. Kimono or dol- 
man sleeves like the popular Vionnet sleeve are 
good. The raglan sleeve must be used with 
care—it is inclined to give a flat-chested 
appearance. And, always, long sleeves are most 
becoming to long thin arms. 


Photographs b mii _ 
ame ny . ba. ‘of "the 
Class of aeet. Simmons Col- 
lege 


which soften the outline and fall in indefinite 
folds, or which add bulk, such as velvets, 
duvetyns and heavy crépes, are good choices. 
Stiff fabrics tend to fall in angular folds and 
should not be allowed a place in your wardrobe. 
If you select a striped or flowered pattern, the 
prominent part of its design must not have a 
vertical tendency to accentuate your height. 
This is especially important in choosing plaids 
or checks, which can be very flattering to you if 
you are careful. 

Once more! No amount of wisdom about 
dressing correctly to suit your type will help 
you to look attractive unless your posture is 
good. By holding yourself well you can achieve 
charm, grace and poise. Nothing can do more 
to spoil the effect of an otherwise charming 
frock than a slouchy, careless posture. 


Have You Missed Something? 


F you missed Miss Haugh’s first article, which 
told how to make a chart and compare your 
own measurements with the ideal average 
human figure and standard tables of height and 
weight, send me a stamped, addressed envelope 
for it today. You will find it ever so useful, 
determining your own good and bad points so 
that you will know just what to watch for that 
will help you in these fashion articles that she is 
writing for us. 

How about your clothes problems? Do you 
know just what type you are and what lines 
and colors you can choose to bring out all your 
best points? Send your questions to me. 


te 8 Ye 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 





will be considered for publication in the G. Y. C. 
Cookbook. 

Please take this to heart: Before you enter 
the contest read the few but important rules. 
Send a stamped, addressed envelope for them 
today if you missed them on July 7. The judges 
will be fair but firm when it comes to eliminat- 
ing careless entries. And I can't tell you how 
much I want everybody to win something! 


8 Ques 


8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 


A Line a Day from the 
G. Y. C. Workbox 


June 27: Everybody sewing. Dresses half 
made. 

June 28: Our dresses are finished at last— 
we pressed them out and had a miniature fash- 
ion show! It is impossible to pick out the best- 
looking one, they are all so pretty. 

June 30: We are still in a sewing mood. We 
began a costume for a play made from Curity 
cheesecloth, which is under test at tfie Workbox. 
It represents a Lily in The Youth’s Companion 
play, ‘“‘The Planting of the Flowers.” We also 
started a very exciting enterprise—a new white 
coat to wear over the dresses in the summer 
wardrobe we have just completed. 

July 1: The white coat coming along. This 
is a very fast enterprise but a worth-while one, 
for the coat looks very chic. The play costume 
finished. 

July 5: All present after the holiday. The 
coat was finished, pressed, tried on and much 
admired. We lost one of our Members to the 
Lab this afternoon but by so doing will gain a 
new wall rack, for that is what the deserting 
Member is making with the help of their tools. 

July 6: One Member still ‘‘missing,”’ but she 
reports great progress on the little wall rack. 
The cross-stitched rug is coming along and 
looks lovely. It is slow but not tiresome to work 
on. 

July 7: The piazza was a riot of colors—we 
wore our new frocks. The Workbox had a chance 
today to do something for the Lab in return for 
a great deal of useful help and advice from them. 
There were letters and numbers to be stitched 
on a boat sail, and, as the boys are not too g 
. needlework, we were very glad to do it for 
them. 
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She read aloud for practice and to educate the pages 


THE LITTLEST PAGE 


Written and illustrated by Carol Bosher 


NCE upon a time 
there lived a little 
Princess named 
Veridian. Six 
pages always at- 
tended her. Every 
afternoon she 
read history from 
a big book. She 
read aloud for 
practice and to 
educate the 
pages. The Lit- 
tlest Page always stood on guard at the 
door. He liked the parts about battles, 
but he did wish the Princess would skip 
the treaties: they always made him sleepy. 

One day she came to one treaty after 
another. The Littlest Page didn’t even 
listen. He was thinking that the afternoon 
was going very slowly. 

“Oh, sugar! I skipped a line,’’ said the 
Princess, and she went back two. 

“Sugar!” thought the Littlest Page. 
“How I wish I had a sugar cookie! Or a 
raisin one! Or one with nuts!” 

The more he thought about it the more 
he wanted one. Finally he got so hungry 
he opened the door very quietly and 
slipped out. He tiptoed down the stairs 
and went straight to the royal kitchen. 
There was no one there but the Assistant 
Soup Cook, and he was fast asleep. 

Now the Littlest Page knew that if he 
woke him up and asked ever so politely 
for a cookie he would be allowed to choose 





two, for the cooks were always kind to the 
pages. But the Littlest Page was greedy, 
and when he saw that no one was around 
he tiptoed across the big kitchen and 
gently turned the pantry door knob. The 
door was unlocked, but the hinges creaked 
dreadfully; so he opened it just wide 
enough for one small page. 

There on the top shelf stood all 
the cookie jars neatly labeled, and 
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**Dear me,”’ said the King, **they'll, 
get the flour all dirty” 


Nuts CH Gack 


1. INITIAL LETTER CHANGE. 

The words described have the same number of 
letters. By changing the first letter the transformation 
ismade. Example: Food becomes fear: B-read. D-read. 

An opening becomes a direction. 

To ward off becomes unconcealed. 

Entrances becomes classifies. 

Greek becomes pertaining to a certain solid. 

© serve becomes a consumer. 

Unimportant trifles becomes rosters. 

A translucent resin becomes a spark. 

Poverty-stricken becomes abounding in coarse grass. 

The initials of the first words spell a prestidigitator, 
while the initials of the last words spell a necromancer. 


2. ENIGMA. 


My first is almost all; so is my second; also my 
whole. What word does this represent? 


3. WORD-SQUARE. 
Imaginaiioms, 8 8 = -- 88 wesc 
|, a se 
Not customary. 

- To move very slowly. 
- Shrill barks. 


4. CHARADE. 


My first is what my whole did, 
A busy one was he. 
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My third is used to cover up, 
So passers cannot see. 
My second is a preposition. 
Now figure out this proposition! 


5. COLONEL PUZZLER. 


His fellow-officers gave Colonel Puzzler a dinner and 
had the menu printed in puzzle form. Each item can 
be read by rearranging its letters to form the name of 
an article of food. 


ISER_ SHAD A PESO BUN 
ONE SOLID LAMB 
TRY OUR STEAK 
BEAM SNAIL 
A NUT EAT 
ACME RICE 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S PUZZLES 


1. Arean; Anear; Arena; An ear; Are an. 

2. CIVIC. 

3. C-O-L-D; Cold. 

4. M-istake-s; O-versiz-e; U-mbrell-a; N-ur- 
ture-s; T-horoug-h; A-nnunzi-o; I-nterio-r; N-onsens-e. 
Initials: Mountain; Seashore. 

5. By changing the spacing between the words, the 
— reads: ‘‘A goat eats oats and a mare eats 

av,” 
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the Littlest Page climbed right up to the 
top shelf—it’s lucky they were good, 
strong shelves. I couldn’t tell you how 
many cookies he ate, but he sampled them 
all. He didn’t even stop to brush the 
crumbs off his face. 

Suddenly he saw a strange sight. He 
saw the lids move off two of the big flour 
barrels in the kitchen and two strange 
men look carefully about over the tops of 
them. They were very rough-looking men. 
They stretched, and then they whispered 
together. And what do you think they 
whispered about? They were robbers, and 
they were planning to steal the royal 
jewels that very night. The Littlest Page 
was so scared that he couldn’t move. 
Supposing they should look up and see 
him? He wished he’d closed the pantry 
door! He wished he’d never wanted a 
cookie! He wished they’d go away! 

Presently the Assistant Soup Cook 
stirred in his sleep, and the robbers popped 
into their barrels again. For a while the 
Littlest Page was too frightened to think. 
But all was so still in the kitchen that he 
grew brave, scrambled down and, all in a 
tremble, crept very, very carefully on his 
tiptoes out of the kitchen. The Assistant 
Soup Cook was still fast asleep. 

Once in the corridor the Littlest Page 
ran as fast as his legs would carry him 
straight to the King. The King was play- 
ing chess with the Prime Minister. They 
were astonished to see a pale little page 
standing in the doorway with ginger 
cookie crumbs on his face and a sugar 
cookie in his hand. 

“Oh, Your Majesty!” cried the Littlest 
Page, completely forgetting to bow, 

“there are two robbers in 
the flour barrels, and they 
are going to steal the crown 
jewels tonight!” 

“Dear me,” said the King, 
“they'll get the flour all 
dirty.” 

“You’ve been eating 
cookies,” said the Prime 
Minister. 

“So you have,” said the 
King, ‘“‘and no one is sup- 
posed to eat cookies at this 
time in the afternoon. Sup- 
posing you finish that cookie 
and then tell us how you 
know there are robbers in the 
flour barrels.” 

The Littlest Page began 
tocry. “Please, Your Ma- 
jesty, I don’t want any more 
cookies—ever!”” he said. 

Then he told them the 
whole story from the very 
beginning, when he had tip- 

toed across the kitchen, opened the pantry 
door and climbed way up to the very 
top shelf, where all the cookie jars were 
neatly arranged. When he finished the 
King sent a dozen guardsmen to search 
the flour barrels. There they caught the 
two robbers. How excited everybody was! 
The Littlest Page was quite a hero. 

But he didn’t feel a bit like one. The 
Littlest Page had a pain. The Court Doc- 
tor gave him something from a big spoon 
that tasted very bad and put him to bed. 
He dreamt of pantries full of cookie jars 
that all had robbers in them. 

And that is why the Littlest Page stays 
so still now every afternoon while the 
Princess reads history, and that is why he 
never wants cookies between meals. 































Here’s your chance 
to WIN this 
wonderful freezer! 


ree —to the girl who thinks up the 
finest new recipe for ice-cream, frozen 
puddings, mousse, frappé, ice, sherbet or 
sorbet! — a beautiful new Alaska Grey 
Goose Freezer. The Grey Goose is Alaska’s 
“luxury freezer” enameled a beautiful, 
lasting French grey. Try to win it— every 
girl has a chance. 


There will also be, as second prize, a splen- 
did regular Alaska freezer, and a third 
prize of the compact, efficient little Alaska 
Cottage Special. 


Remember that your recipe is for the 
Alaska Freezer. That means it will taste 
better than any other ice-cream, for the 
Alaska makes cream richer, creamier, more 
delicious. The reason is because of the won- 
derful Alaska open-spoon dasher, which 
acts like an open-spoon egg-beater, whip- 
ping and aérating the cream as it freezes. 
And this dasher freezes cream in just four 
minutes’ time! 


Besides ice-cream, you can make all kinds 
of frappés, mousses, ices, biscuits, etc. 
with an Alaska. Send for a FREE copy of 
our recipe book, “Alaska Four-Minute 
Ice-Creams and Frozen Desserts.” It will 
tell you how to make all these frozen 
dainties and help you think of new recipes. 
And send your recipe, before July 31st, to 
ALASKA FREEZER COMPANY, Inc., 
Dept. S-2, Winchendon, Mass. 


ALASKA 


FREEZER 











It’s a Pleasure to Run 
This Sewing Machine 


Oneof fae A pressure of the foot and 






whir-r-r-r- goes wheel and 
needle, driven by a 
sturdy, tireless electric 
motor. This compact 
portable model may be 
used on any convenient 
table — in the house or on 
the porch. 
truly modern 
household ne- 
cessity. 


THREE 
MONTHS 


[ 
FREE TRIAL 


Try any of the New Companion models in your 

home. If not entirely satisfactory we REFUND 

ENTIRE PURCHASE PRICE our saving on 

one of these machines will range from $25 to $40 
use 


SOLD DIRECT AT FACTORY PRICE 
Send for illustrated booklet and 
full particulars. Sent FREE. 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
8 Arlington Street Boston, Mass. 
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er words are pictures 


to a waiting world 


EATED upon a crude camp-stool she 
writes her dispatch. Glittering aides- 
de-camp surround her. A Grand Duke 

of the old regime attends upon her . . explain- 
ing. Past her thunders squadron after squad- 
ron, sabres saluting. All of them gallant 
young men—soldiers riding gayly to almost 
certain defeat. Through the bitter air throbs 
the rumble of a distant drum . . . 


She finishes her writing—and cables it. 
Next morning the world and his wife read— 
and visualize the sun gleaming dully on the 
clanking accoutrements of a Lost Cause. 


Then ...a month later, and 5,000 miles 
away. Her facile pen is picturing for millions 
the royal panoply of a King’s coronation. The 
respectful hush in the great cathedral. The 
glamorous color of old world ceremony. How 


the King trembled as he ascended his throne. 


The wide world is her field of endeavor. A 
hundred great papers bring her articles to the 
public. A tremendous assignment! How does 


she manage to do it? How is she physically 
capable of it? Well... 


Not so long ago a large number of Amer- 


ica’s most famous women—writers, artists, 
actresses, business women—were asked how 
they managed to retain their physical vigor 
and energy, despite the exhausting demands 
of their professions. Their reply was almost 
unanimous. “Through careful living”, they 
said. “Particularly by care in choosing the 
proper foods, and balancing the daily diet 
properly”. 


The importance of proper food 


These women pointed out the vital im- 
portance of proper food to health and vigor— 
and laid special emphasis upon the need for 
the right kind of breakfast, because it follows 









Grape-Nuts is one of the Post 
Health Products, which include also 
Instant Postum, Postum Cereal, Post 
Toasties, Post’s Bran Flakes and 
Post’s Bran Chocolate. 
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the long fast of the night. Many went on 
to describe their own breakfasts. And agreed 
that it should consist of a small, or moderate 
amount of easily digested food—affording a 
generous supply of well balanced nourish- 
ment... Exactly the kind of breakfast dieti- 
tians have been advising for years! 


It is at this kind of breakfast that Grape- 
Nuts proves so beneficial. For a single serv- 
ing of this famous food, with milk or cream, 
provides more varied nourishment than many 
a hearty meal. Grape-Nuts contributes to 
your body dextrins, maltose, and other car- 
bohydrates, for heat and energy; iron for the 
blood; phosphorus for teeth and bones; pto- 
teins for muscle and body-building; and the 
essential vitamin-B, a builder of the appetite. 


Grape-Nuts—and beautiful teeth 


Grape-Nuts is made of wheat and malted 
barley. It undergoes a special baking process 
which makes it easily digestible—and also 
gives the crispness for which Grape-Nuts is 
famous. Due to this crispness, you enjoy 
chewing Grape-Nuts thoroughly—and 
proper chewing is importantif the beauty and 
health of teeth and gums are to be preserved. 


For its crispness and its delicious flavor— 
for its splendid nutrition value—give Grape- 
Nuts a trial. Have it at breakfast tomorrow 
morning. Your grocer will sell you Grape’ 
Nuts. Or you can accept the free offer below. 





G.—Y. C, 7-21-27 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW! 


Postum Company, Incorroratep, Battie Creex, Micu. 

Please send me, free, two trial packages of Grape-Nuts, together with : 
“A Book of Better Breakfasts,” by a former physical director of Cornell : 
Medical College. : 














In Canada, Address Canaptan Postum Company, Ltp. 
812 Metropolitan Bldg., Toronto 2, Ontario. 























